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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


CLARE IS ‘BOUND OVER.’ 


LARE’S distress was not wholly assumed when she was shown 
into the still and darkened sick-room, and saw her husband, 

who was yet insensible, lying like death.. Being unused to such 
scenes she felt all the compunction of which she was capable at 


‘the sorry sight of her own handiwork; though that compunction 
was not sufficiently keen for her to wish the work undone. If, 
for instance, Dr. Fernsides had assured her that Herbert was out 
of danger, she would have been less relieved than she felt when 
he shook his head gravely over the case. Indeed, what chiefly 
disturbed her when she was thus brought to realise the probability 
of her husband’s death was the dread of an inquest and its scan- 
dalous disclosures. Accordingly she set to almost immediately to 
sound the doctor as to his knowledge of the affair. 

‘I did not quite gather from Mr. Crozier—I was so upset— 
where the accident happened,’ she said to the doctor. 

* At the very door—on the steps; the back of his head struck 
the sharp edge of the last step but one, as I ascertained for myself 
this morning.’ 

‘Yes; Iremember now the vicar said something of his slipping 
and falling backwards,’ she rejoined, looking narrowly the while 
into the doctor’s face. 

‘But that will not account for this,’ the doctor answered in a 
mere matter-of-fact, medical way, pointing to a discoloured bruise 
on Herbert’s forehead. ‘It looks like a blow. I called Mr. Carew’s 
attention to it this morning, but he couldn’t account for it.’ 
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‘A blow!’ exclaimed Clare, in a tone of alarmed amazement. 

* Looks like it; I meant merely that it has that appearance,’ 
the doctor hastened to say, alarmed by the alarm he had caused. 
‘But there’s no ground whatever for suspecting foul play of any 
kind, I assure you, Mrs. Varien, none whatever.’ 

‘ Hardly ; at Mr. Carew’s door,’ Clare rejoined. 

‘ Just so; it’s the last place any robber or poacher would choose 
for an assault.’ 

‘It would pain me exceedingly, both for my husband’s sake 
and for that of the neighbourhood, if any rumour of this kind got 
out,’ Clare cried distressfully. 

‘I hope you do not think me capable of spreading any such 
report ?’ Dr. Fernsides said in an injured tone. 

‘Certainly not,’ Clare answered, most decidedly. ‘It would 
not be like you in the least, doctor. I only meant that your mere 
mention of such a thing as possible to anyone in the village would 
set the whole place talking of it as certain.’ 

‘I should never think of suggesting it as possible under the 
circumstances, Mrs. Varien, I assure you. In fact, under the 
circumstances, it was not possible—at Mr. Carew’s very door! 
This bruise must have been from another fall, I fancy. Was Mr. 
Varien subject to sudden seizures—fainting fits, or the like? In 
other words, was he epileptic?’ 

To this suggestion, which might possibly be serviceable, Clare 
gave an evasive answer—such an answer as a wife who wished to 
keep secret her husband’s liability to attacks of the kind would 
naturally give. ‘I don’t know. I’ve never seen him faint; but 
he has not been well lately,’ she said in a way that would confirm 
the doctor’s suspicion of epilepsy. 

Then Clare sought George Carew, whom she first thanked 
effusively for the great service he had done her last night—how 
great she never realised thoroughly until she had heard of this 
terrible ‘ accident.’ 

‘If this had happened while I was from home I never could 
have forgiven myself, never!’ she exclaimed tearfully. 

Now this was a little too much; yet George had not the heart 
to hint that if she had been from home, that is to say, if she had 
eloped with Crossley, this could not have happened at all. 

‘What does the doctor say?’ he asked confusedly, for some- 
thing to say. 

‘He seems to think it a very serious case. Do you think he’s 
clever ?’ , 

‘He seems to have his wits about him.’ 
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‘But I’m afraid he’s rather a gossip; he’s got some absurd 
idea into his head that my poor kusband was assaulted by robbers 
or poachers,’ she said, with a shrewd look up into George’s face. 
‘He said nothing about it to you?’ she added. 

‘ He said something about a bruise like a blow on Mr. Varien’s 
forehead.’ 

‘I thought so. He’ll probably talk like that to everyone and 
set about all kinds of rumours. I do so wish, Mr. Carew, you 
would try to get that idea out of his head, will you?’ She sup- 
plicated him with a kind cf poignant anxiety in her tone. 

‘T’ll do what I can,’ he stammered in his weak way. 

‘Oh, thank you!’ she cried fervently, taking his hand and 
pressing it in the seeming immensity of her relief. 

Accordingly, when Dr. Aldridge came and examined Herbert, 
and made at once the remark that both the bruise on his forehead 
and the severity of the wound on the back of the head indicated 
that he had been knocked backwards by a blow of great violence, 
George said, ‘We heard no scuffle of any kind; and it’s hardly 
likely that an attack would be made upon him at the very door of 
my house.’ 

Dr. Aldridge pursed his lips and shook his head and observed 
to Dr. Fernsides, ‘ Odd, eh ?’ 

Whereupon the local doctor shook his head and pursed his lips 
and answered, ‘ Very; I made the same observation both to Mr. 
Carew and Mrs. Varien this morning.’ 

‘Ah; well, we shall know the truth of the matter when he 
comes to himself, as he probably will in the course of the day.’ 

Having pronounced the case an extremely critical one, and 
prescribed absolute absence of all kinds of excitants, even of light, 
and of course of sound, Dr. Aldridge quitted the sick-room with 
the promise to return before evening. 

Before quitting the house he had an interview with Clare, to 
whom he repeated his opinion and prescription, giving her gently, 
but distinctly, to understand that her husband’s recovery depended 
almost altogether upon judicious nursing and the absolute exclusion 
from the sick-room of everything that might in the slightest degree 
disturb, agitate, or excite him. 

To this Clare made the heroic reply that she would nurse him 
herself! And, though Dr. Aldridge ventured to suggest that a 
trained nurse would be more efficient and less disturbing, the 
devoted wife adhered to her resolve. However, she said nothing 
of it as yet to George Carew, whom she merely asked permission 
to stay in his house and to watch by her husband’s bedside till he 
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came to himself. This George could hardly refuse, in spite of the 
vicar’s remonstrance, made in Clare’s presence, and indeed to her- 
self. ‘The sight of you will agitate him extremely, perhaps 
fatally. You should certainly keep out of his presence for a few 
days at least,’ he said uncompromisingly. 

‘But I asked and got the doctor’s permission,’ Clare pleaded 
with singular humility. 

‘The doctor! What does the doctor know about it?’ cried 
the vicar. ‘I really must insist upon your keeping away till he 
is out of danger.’ 

‘Insist!’ cried Clare, not unnaturally losing command of her- 
self. ‘ May I ask what you have got to say to it?’ 

‘I shall have to explain that to the doctor, and, perhaps, to 
others beside the doctor.’ 

This hint of an inquest, which the vicar would have been the 
last man in the world to throw out if he had not correctly measured 
Clare’s character and the urgency of the case, proved effective. 

Though Clare answered furiously, ‘ You may make what mis- 
chief you choose, but I shall certainly not ask your permission 
to nurse my husband!’ yet she knew she was beaten, and con- 
fessed her defeat shortly afterwards to George. 

‘I cannot think of quartering myself upon you, Mr. Carew, but 
if you could put up a nurse until my husband is fit to be moved I 
should feel deeply in your debt.’ 

George murmured something in his weak way about hoping 
that she would make his house her own during Mr. Varien’s ill- 
nsss; for which hospitable speech he was afterwards taken to task 
by the vicar. 

‘Look here, George, if you leave that woman alone with him 
she'll do all she can to kill him by over-excitement. The wish is 
father to the thought, and the thought to the act ; and she wishes 
him dead with her whole heart. I saw it in her eyes last night as 
plainly as ever I saw anything in my life.’ 

‘But what can I do?’ George asked helplessly. 

‘Take care that the nurse is always with him when his wife 
is with him. I suppose they sent for a trained nurse?’ 

‘I don’t know, really.’ 

But the vicar’s mind was set at rest upon this point by Dr. 
Fernsides, who informed him that Clare had just promised to seek 
and send forthwith a trained nurse to relieve him. 

Nevertheless, what the vicar had predicted came nearly to 
pass. Clare, returning three hours later, found the doctor still-at 
his post, which he was naturally most impatient to quit, as he 
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needed rest badly, and had, besides, other and urgent cases to 
attend to. 

‘ Has the nurse not come yet ?’ Clare asked him in genuine 
surprise, for she had expected to find the nurse she had telegraphed 
for in charge. 

‘No; and I fear I must look after some of my other patients, 
Mrs. Varien ; there are two or three cases that I really dare not 
neglect any longer.’ 

‘You must think me most unreasonable, but I quite counted 
on finding the nurse here by this. However, I can now relieve 
you myself, if you’ll be so kind as to give me some instructions as 
to what to do.’ 

Having given these instructions the doctor hurried away, 
leaving Clare in sole charge. 

Half an hour later Herbert recovered consciousness. He drew 
a profound sigh, stirred uneasily, and was still again. Clare rose 
and bent over him, and he looked up at her for more than a 
minute with the wide and absent gaze of infancy. Then a kind 
of perplexed wonder dawned slowly in his eyes. 

‘ Who ?’ he asked at last in a whisper. 

‘It’s I, Clare.’ 

Clare knew she was recognised by the look of shrinking dis- 
gust that came presently into his face. He had by this gradually 
recalled all that had happened last night up to the encounter on 
the steps with Godfrey Crossley; but the repulsion expressed in 
his face was infinitely deeper than that he showed or felt last 
night upon his discovery of Clare’s faithlessness. Probably his 
physical prostration, making him insensible to the glamour of 
Clare’s beauty (which last night had helped so powerfully her 
piteous pleading) had a good deal to do with his complete 
disillusionment. Anyway, on his waking from his prolonged in- 
sensibility, Clare was as transformed to his eyes as the lovely lady 
Geraldine was to those of Christabel. The very expression with 
which she bent over him seemed to him cold, calculating, and 
bodeful of the death it desired. 

‘My mother ?’ he said. 

‘She’s not here; you’re in Mr. Carew’s house.’ 

He was silent for a little, taking this slowly in. 

‘Send for her,’ he said presently. 

‘She was here about an hour ago and will probably come again 
in the evening,’ Clare answered, in a rasping and resentful tone, 
which jarred excruciatingly on him in his present state of morbid 
brain irritability. 
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‘Will you send for her?’ he demanded, raising his head a 
little from the pillow, only to let it fall back with a groan of 
agony. 

‘I cannot leave you till the nurse I’ve telegraphed fcr comes,’ 
Clare replied decisively. 

He lay quite still for a bit, wild with an impotent rage which 
proceeded, just as much as the agonising throbbing of his head, 
from his lacerated brain. 

‘There’s a bell in the room?’ he asked a few moments later. 

‘Yes; there’s a bell in the room.’ 

‘ Be so good as to ring it.’ 

‘You forget you are not in your own house.’ 

Here Herbert made a violent effort to rise, but sank back 
almost swooning with pain. 

If Clare had deliberately set herself to kill him, she could 
not have gone about it in a more ingenious or effective way. She 
had, however, no such deliberate intention, though she was not 
unaware of what she was doing. She was furious with Herbert’ 
for the look of shrinking repulsion with which he had recognised 
her, and for his anxiety to be rid of her and to replace her by his 
mother, and she was glad to make him feel her resentment. At the 
same time she had ringing in her ears the vicar’s warning that any 
agitation of this kind would probably be fatal to Herbert. Well, 
if it turned out so, whose doing would it be? His own, certainly. 
His own unreasonable caprices and petulant and childish fury. 

As he lay back faint with pain and exhaustion, she said ina 
calm, cutting, exacerbating tone, ‘I shall relieve you of my 
odious presence when the nurse comes; till then I’ve promised © 
the doctor to watch by you.’ 

He said nothing, but her tone, her manner, her presence, 
seemed to stretch him on a rack of frenzied irritation, unimagin- 
able by anyone who has had no experience of the quivering 
irritability of a lacerated brain—the very seat of sensitiveness 
being, so to say, flayed. 

Clare, whether intentionally or carelessly, did all she ought 
not, as a nurse, to have done during the next half hour. She 
walked about the room with what seemed to Herbert defiant steps, 
noisily and unnecessarily arranging things; and when she sat 
down she ostentatiously read a newspaper which she appeared to 
be always turning inside out and outside in with as much rustle 
as possible. Altogether, what between the noise she managed to 
make, and the malicious motive with which she apparently made 
it, Herbert was nearly out of his mind with irritation. He could 
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have cried out again and again in the poignancy of his distress, if 
his pride had not prevented him, but this silent endurance only 
made the matter all the more insupportable. 

Intense, therefore, was his relief when a knock came at last 
to the door and the vicar entered. 

He was taken aback by finding Clare in sole hee 

* Doctor gone ?’ 

Before Clare could answer, Herbert cried out : 

‘Mr. Crozier. 

The vicar hurried to the bedside. 

‘Thank God,’ he exclaimed fervently. 

‘Would you ‘ask Mrs. Varien to leave us alone together?’ Her-_ 
bert gasped with trembling voice. 

Clare, as the vicar turned towards her, flushed furiously. 

‘Perhaps you will take my place till the nurse comes,’ she 
said, and quitted the room without waiting for an answer. 

‘She wants to kill me!’ Herbert whispered hoarsely as the door 
closed behind her. ‘Do not let me be left alone with her again L’ 
he added, looking up with wide and wild eyes into the vicar’s face. 

‘Of course not if you wish it. There! try to sleep,’ the 
vicar said soothingly. 

‘She wants to kill me,’ Herbert repeated. 

‘Tut! tut! you only imagine it; but do try to rest and I 
shall not leave you, I promise you. There, now try to rest.’ 

But Herbert could not try to rest until he had described Clare’s 
conduct, which seemed to him in his unnerved state so murderous. 
The vicar, though himself of opinion that it was murderously 
meant, pooh-poohed Herbert’s suspicions as born of weakness 
and nervousness, but at the same time he pledged himself to 
prevent Clare’s ever again being left in sole charge of the sick-room. 

Having given this pledge he resolutely declined to hold further 
conversation with the patient, who was thus forced into silence, if 
not into quietude. He was mentally so upset, however, that the 
doctors when they met in the evening at his bedside took an 
exceedingly grave view of the case. The nurse reported having 
found him in an unaccountable state of agitation, which she 
feared to aggravate by seeming to notice; but she thought that 
the sight of his wife, who was with him when he recovered con- 
sciousness, must have upset him. This explanation of his condition 
was confirmed by the vicar, who said that the patient was so upset 
by his wife’s presence that he begged him to keep her away from 
the sick-room—a request which the vicar allowed the doctors to 
interpret as proceeding from Herbert’s sensitive consideration for 
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Mrs. Varien. Having thus accounted beforehand for Clare’s ab- 
sence from her husband’s bedside, the vicar proceeded to ensure 
this absence by such a hint to Mrs. Herbert Varien as she would 
be most likely to take to heart. 

He went to the Hall, asked to see Clare alone, and upon being 
shown into the dining-room, where she sat by herself, thus 
abruptly began : 

‘ The doctors have just seen Mr. Varien.’ 

‘Yes,’ Clare cried with apparently breathless interest. 

‘ They found him in a state of extreme agitation which the 
nurse could account for only by your having been with him when 
he recovered consciousness.’ 

‘The nurse?’ Clare sneered with uplifted eyebrows. 

‘Yes, I had said nothing to her; but I told the doctors that 
he begged me to keep you out of the sick-room.’ 

Clare rose in fury and pulled the bell. ‘I will not be insulted 
in my own house. The servant will show you out,’ she cried. 

‘Thank you; I had just done; I had only to say that if——’ 

At this point the servant entered. 

‘Show Mr. Crozier out,’ Clare said in her superbest manner. 

‘TI had only to say,’ the vicar proceeded with perfect coolness, 
that if the case should, as the doctors fear, terminate fatally, there 
will be ; 

‘You need not wait,’ Clare hastened to say to the servant, who 
quitted the room. 

‘There will be an inquest,’ went on the vicar, as though there 
had been no interruption, ‘at which I shall have to give evidence 
both as to the immediate cause of the death—to-day’s agitation 
deliberately brought on by you—and as to your part in the 
quarrel in which he received the fatal injury. I wish merely to 
make it perfectly clear to you that your husband’s recovery is more 
to your interest than anyone’s.’ 

Then the vicar quitted the room and the house, in the perfect 
assurance that Clare would make no further attempt to retard 
Herbert’s recovery or ensure his death. 

Clare stood still where she had risen to ring the bell, speech- 
less with fury and fear, till he had quitted the room, when she 
sank back into a seat. Her uppermost thoughts were on fire with a 
frenzied hatred, first to Herbert who had plainly charged her to 
the vicar with an intent to murder him, and next to the vicar for 
repeating this charge with brutal plainness. But underneath this 
furious hatred lay the fear not only of the exposures the vicar had 
threatened, but of those he had made. But had he made them? 
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Had he really explained to the doctors what her husband feared 
from her attendance upon him, and why he feared it? This, as 
the most immediate scandal and peril, soon took up all her thoughts 
till she could bear the suspense no longer. Hurrying upstairs she 
dressed herself hastily and set out for Dr. Fernsides’ house. The 
doctor was at home, but in bed, outwearied by last night’s vigil, 
and had to be roused in obedience to Clare’s peremptory demand 
to see him forthwith. He hurried down half-dressed and dazed 
with sleep, expecting to hear that Herbert was dead or dying, 
and great therefore was his surprise when summoned, not to re- 
ceive, but to give information of his patient. 

‘I could not rest till I heard your opinion from yourself,’ 
Clare said. And when the doctor had given a carefully balanced 
opinion—hedged like a Delphic oracle, to answer to any event— 
Clare said piteously in thanking him : 

‘It seems harder to bear when I’m not allowed to see him.’ 

‘To be sure, to be sure; but what can we do? The vicar 
said the sight of you upset him utterly,’ the doctor replied, with 
such evidently sincere sympathy that Clare was reassured. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 
CLA RE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


CLARE ascertained from Dr. Fernsides the hour in the afternoon 
of the next day at which he was to meet Dr. Aldridge at the bed- 
side of the patient. She resolved to be present at such meetings 
in future, in part to prevent inconvenient confidences between the 
patient and the doctors, and in part (if any such confidences 
should nevertheless be made) to know at once and exactly how 
she stood. 

Accordingly, she and the doctors arrived simultaneously at the 
Carews’ house at five in the afternoon of the next day, and were 
shown, all three together, into the sick-room. Dr, Aldridge had 
ventured on a remonstrance with Clare (sympathetically expressed) 
upon her showing herself to her husband at the risk of such 
agitation as had upset him yesterday ; but Clare promised to keep 
well out of Herbert’s sight in the darkened room. On entering it 
she placed herself at the foot of the curtained bed, where she could 
not be seen by Herbert and would not be noticed by any other 
occupant of the room. 

The doctors having carefully examined Herbert, retired a little 
from the bed for a whispered conference, to which they summoned 
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the nurse. Her report seemed to them alarming, so sleepless, 
restless, and morbidly irritable for thirty hours had her patient 
been, She gave it as her opinion that there was something on 
his mind, but the doctors seemed to fear inflammation of the 
brain. Anyway, quietude, mental and bodily, was the first thing 
and the last thing needed now. Accordingly, they prescribed 
that a dose of chloral should be added to the bromide of potassium 
(already ordered to be taken at intervals during the day), and that 
this compound dose should be administered to him later on in the 
evening. 

Their conference had hardly ended when Herbert called out : 

‘Doctor!’ 

Doctor Aldridge at once approached the bed. 

* Yes ?’ he asked. 

‘You fear inflammation?’ Herbert said, looking up at him 
with wide, wistful eyes. 

‘No, not fear it; we cannot say F 

‘Oh, but I heard Dr. Fernsides say you feared it,’ Herbert 
cried with extreme irritability. 

‘We fear you're over-worrying yourself into a feverish state,’ 
Dr. Aldridge replied soothingly. 

‘ Delirium, and then unconsciousness, and then—eh? Do not 
be afraid to tell me; I’m not afraid to hear it,’ he cried almost 
defiantly. 

‘I assure you, my dear sir, we do not take at all so hopeless a 
view of your case. Of course you can, as I say, worry yourself 
into a fever 

‘What I want most is to have my mind at rest?’ Herbert 
interrupted him to ask petulantly. 

‘Exactly, my dear sir, exactly.’ 

‘Well, I can’t rest so long as I dread dying delirious or uncon- 
scious without putting things straight.’ In his unnerved and 
almost hysterical state, Herbert spoke as though he had some 
crime on his conscience. Dr. Fernsides, who was dying of petty 
parochial curiosity as to the cause of ‘ the accident,’ had no doubt 
that it was this of which Herbert wished to relieve his mind. 

‘You wish to make a statement as to how you came by your 
hurt ?’ he suggested eagerly. 

‘That ? No, it was an accident,’ Herbert replied, curtly and 
fretfully. ‘I wish, first of all, to make a new will.’ 

‘Of course, my dear sir, if it will set your mind at ease, you 
could not do better,’ Dr. Aldridge said, thereby confirming 
Herbert’s morbid impression that he was dying. 
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And, indeed, the doctors themselves, as was evident from their 
grave looks, took an extremely serious view of his case. 

‘ And there are two or three people I should like to see, my 
mother and the vicar and—and others,’ Herbert said eagerly. 

‘Now, my dear Mr, Varien, my dear sir,’ Dr. Aldridge answered 
remonstrantly and wheedlingly, ‘that is just what has upset you 
already. See your lawyer to-day, if you must; but pray, pray 
do not run the risk—the extremely dangerous risk—of further 
excitement.’ 

‘It was not that upset me yesterday at all,’ Herbert retorted 
irritably, and then added more courteously, ‘I assure you, Dr. 
Aldridge, it will be the greatest relief to my mind to see them—the 
greatest relief.’ 

Well, well; just a few minutes each, my dear sir. Eh, nurse, 
what do you say? Five minutes each at the outside? I shall 
rely upon you to turn them out inexorably when their time 
is up. 

Hardly had the doctors quitted the room when Herbert turned 
to ask the nurse eagerly, ‘ Will you find Mr. Carew and ask him 
if I might see Miss Carew for five minutes ?’ 

Miss Carew! The nurse almost thought him delirious already, 
while Clare, who had risen to steal from the room, resumed her 
obscure seat and gently drew the bed curtain before it till she 
was completely concealed. 

‘ Miss Carew ?’ asked the nurse incredulously. 

‘Yes, yes,’ Herbert replied impatiently. ‘She saved my life 
once and I wish to thank her.’ 

The nurse went wondering on her quest, and finding George 
without difficulty, said with some hesitation, ‘ Please, sir, Mr. 
Varien would be glad to see Miss Carew, if you will allow her to 
see him. He says she once saved his life and that he wishes to 
thank her.’ 

‘That looks bad, nurse, eh?’ George said after a moment’s 
sad reflection. ‘He hasn’t much hope of himself ?.’ 

The nurse shook her head. 

‘He believes he’ll die delirious or unconscious, and he wishes 
to see his friends while he has his senses.’ 

‘But what do the doctors think of him?’ 

‘Well, sir, they’d think better of him if he’d think better of 
himself.’ 

‘They told me this moment that they thought he might pull 
’ through.’ 

‘So he might, sir, so he might, if he wouldn’t worrit so; but 
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perhaps he’ll settle down a bit when he’s seen the young lady and 
his mother.’ 

‘ Did he ask to see only those ?’ 

* And the minister.’ 

After a moment or two of sad and silent thought, George said : 

‘Well, nurse, I'll tell her.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; I may say she’s coming, to quiet him ?’ 

‘Yes, she’s sure to be with him immediately.’ 

As the nurse returned to her patient, George sought Kath, 
and found her in her room looking white and ill. 

‘Kath, Varien wants to see you.’ 

‘Me!’ 

‘Yes, he’s down about himself rather, thinks he’s sure to get 
delirious or unconscious, and would like to see his mother and you 
while he still has his senses. He seems to think he didn’t thank 
you enough for having saved his life.’ 

Kath stood silent, mustering all her courage to ask the ques- 
tion which looked out wildly from her eyes. 

‘Do you think—does he think he’s—he’s so ill?’ 

‘ That’s the worst thing about it. From what the doctors say, 
he’d be sure to get better if he’d only think so; but he’s given 
himself up seemingly.’ 

As Kath remained silent, seeming to look through her father 
at the ghastly picture of Herbert, white and still, with glazed half- 
open eyes, which had haunted her ever since she had fainted at 
the sight of it, he asked, ‘ You don’t mind much, do you, dear?’ 

‘Mind? No; oh no.’ 

‘I mean mind seeing him. I’m afraid it will upset you; but 
he seems to have set his heart upon it, and the nurse fears he’ll 
not settle down till he has seen you.’ 

‘Yes, I shall go at once,’ she replied, in a tone that sounded 
apathetic and almost mechanical. 

Very well, dear,’ her father rejoined, somewhat puzzled by the 
insensibility of her manner. 

When he quitted the room Kath remained still standing in 
the same spot, staring blankly before her for some moments. 
Then she sank suddenly on her knees and prayed intensely, if 
incoherently, till, when she rose at last, she found the relief of 
tears. 

Having bathed her eyes, she hastened to Herbert’s door, 
knocked, and entered at the nurse’s bidding. 

‘Is that Miss Carew?’ Kath heard him ask impatiently as she 
entered. 
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‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘I wanted very much to see you,’ he said in a quick, excited 
tone as she approached the bed. ‘It was good of you to come; I 
knew you’d come. Nurse, leave us together for a few minutes. 
There, that will do,’ he cried irritably, as the nurse proceeded to 
move a small table out of Kath’s way. Then, turning his eyes 
towards Kath, he said with a smile, ‘Don’t be afraid, I’m not 
delirious, only ill-tempered,’ holding out his hand for hers, which 
he took and kept in his for a little. 

Upon the nurse closing the door behind her, he said,'* Sit down.’ 
When Kath was seated he looked at her yearningly for some 
seconds before he spoke. ‘I’ve been thinking so much about you 
—too much—lately ; I don’t mean only since this happened, but 
before it—for months before it—that is why I avoided you,’ he 
said, speaking in breathless, staccato sentences. ‘You're not 
angry? You can’t be angry with a dying man. I am dying, I 
know; I could see it in their faces, and, besides, there was a 
fellow in India, who was tiger shooting with me, and he fell out of 
a tree on his head Bat there’s no use wasting time about that; 
Only I dread being delirious, as he was, for I’m sure to talk of all 
kinds of things, and mostly about you; for I’ve thought of nothing 
else hardly of late. I couldn’t help it; I did all I could to help 
it ; so it’s not in the least on my conscience now, when I’ve got to 
look my life fairly in the face. You're not angry?’ he asked 
again, looking eagerly up at her, and holding towards her his hand. 

‘No,’ she faltered only, placing her hand in his and letting 
him hold it for the rest of the interview. 

‘I couldn’t help loving you, but I could have helped telling 
you, you think ?—paining and distressing you for nothing? But 
you don’t know how I longed to tell you now that there can be no 
harm in speaking. I mean I longed that you should know how I 
thought of you, and that you should think kindly of me in return. 
You—you will?’ he asked timidly and appealingly. 

‘Yes,’ she answered with a kind of dry sob, which startled and 
thrilled him with the assurance that her feeling for him was 
deeper than he had dared to hope for. 

He looked up at her with an intensely questioning gaze, before 
which her eyes sank, and she rose up, confused, dismayed, dis- 
tressed, hardly knowing what she did. Yet, though he yearned 
with his whole heart to hear her say what her face said, he did 
not try to extort it from her, so deep was his reverence for her 
modesty and his fear to sow seeds of remorse in her conscience 
which hereafter would spring up to pain her. 
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‘You must go?’ he asked tremulously. 

‘It is better,’ she answered in a voice so faint that Clare could 
hardly hear the words, though she held her breath to listen for 
them. 

‘Good-bye!’ he faltered, drawing her down to him by the 
hand he still held. She kissed him on the forehead, and then, as 
he raised his mouth towards hers, on the lips, and hurried from 
the room. 

Clare would now have made her escape, if the nurse, who had 
been listening with all her might, but in vain, outside the door, 
had not re-entered immediately, to find her patient more excited 
than ever—so excited that she determined to prevent further 
interviews and to administer forthwith the dose of bromide of 
potassium and chloral. Accordingly she opened both phials, 
mixed the medicine and was just about to give it to him, when the 
vicar entered. Thinking it as well that her patient should receive 
spiritual counsel and comfort before being drugged into insensi- 
bility, she held her hand. She rose and curtsied to the vicar, and 
then turned to say to Herbert, ‘The minister, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Crozier!’ he cried eagerly, ‘I’m glad you’ve come. I’ve 
just been thinking of you and wishing for you. I must ask you 
to go out again, nurse, for a few minutes.’ 

The nurse having moved out of the way the table with the 
medicine, hurried off, thinking that Herbert wished to clear his 
conscience ; to ‘cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 
which weighs upon the heart.’ But she was no sooner gone than 
Herbert said eagerly, ‘ I want to make a new will,’ and then added, 
in answer to the vicar’s doubtful look, ‘The doctors think I had 
better.’ 

‘Do you mean—do you mean ?’ gasped the vicar, and 
here paused, unable to put his dread question in words, 

‘They didn’t suggest that I should settle my affairs ; but they 
admitted it would be just as well, when I suggested it.’ 

‘Pooh! Only to quiet you,’ the vicar answered cheerily. 

‘No; they’ve a poor opinion of me this evening. I could see 
it in their faces; and, besides, I keard Fernsides talk of inflam- 
mation of the brain, and I know what that means. You remember 
young Merivale who fell from a tree in India and got concussion 
of the brain? I know what happened when inflammation of the 
brain set in with him.’ 

‘My dear Herbert, I called in to see Fernsides on my way 
here, and he told me you'd pull through. if you’d give pan 
a chance. The one thing is not to worry yourself.’ 
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‘I should have nothing to worry about if I had this will busi- 
ness off my mind. You see, I’ve left my wife everything uncon- 
ditionally, and that won’t do, you'll admit. She’d marry her 
paramour in a By the way, if anything should happen to me, 
you must contrive that there’ll be no inquest; if only for my 
mother’s sake. Eh? You'll be able to manage that? I’ve told 
the doctors it was an accident, as, indeed, it was in a sense; for 
he’d not have struck meif he hadn’t thought I was going to strike 
him. You really must do what you can to prevent an exposure 
which would kill my mother,’ he said, looking up at the vicar for 
his promise. 

‘Oh, nonsense! Herbert, don’t talk of such things.’ 

‘Well, but I should be easier in my mind, which is what the 


doctors want, if you’ll promise to prevent any such inquiry, should 
there be a chance of it.’ 


‘ Of course, I promise.’ 
‘Well, that’s settled. And now about the will. I want not 


only to leave what I can away from my wife, but to bequeath your 
niece 10,0001.’ 


‘What! Kath ?’ 
‘Yes, she saved my life; I could state that as my reason in the 
will.’ 

‘My dear Herbert! Do you know what construction the world 
would put upon your leaving everything away from your wife, and 
at the same time bequeathing Kath 10,000/. You should certainly 
alter the will so far as the provision for your wife is concerned ; 
but if you made Kath profit by her loss, people would say all sorts 
of things.’ 

‘Let them say what they like, I shall leave her the money,’ 
Herbert retorted with an almost childish petulance and perti- 
nacity. 

‘But it is of her and for her you are thinking, isn’t it? 
What would be said of her?’ 

‘No one that knows her could say anything; and it doesn’t 
matter what they’d say that don’t know her.’ 

‘Oh come, Herbert, be reasonable; it would matter a great 
deal to any young girl to be talked about in that way. You know 
it would very well.’ 


‘Then I shall make over the money to her by a deed of gift, 
or to her father, if you like.’ 

Nothing the vicar could urge was able to shake Herbert’s 
resolution to leave this sum to Kath in one way or another, and 
he gave in at last so far as to say, ‘ Well, well, we'll see what 
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Armitage says to it. I shall bring him to-morrow morning to 
receive your instructions.’ 

He then proceeded to speak as a clergyman to Herbert, 
soothingly and cheerfully no less than seriously, to read to him 
and to pray with him. Herbert, and indeed the vicar also, were 
touched to tears by this short service; and yet, when Mr. 
Crozier, rising to leave, said he’d send back the nurse forthwith, 
the patient made what seemed by contrast an exceedingly trivial 
complaint. 

‘Oh, by the way, I wish you’d persuade the nurse, without 
offending her, to change that silk dress, or skirt, or whatever it is, 
Its creaking just goes through and through my brain every move- 
ment she makes.’ 

‘A nurse in a silk skirt! rather a survival in these days of 
scientific nursing. I don’t know what she can be thinking 
of.’ 

‘ She travelled in it and has been in charge ever since ; so she’d 
no time to change. It looks a small thing to make a fuss about, 
but really my brain seems just flayed alive, it’s so sensitive to the 
slightest sound. When that woman yesterday was rustling the 
newspaper back and forward, like a policeman’s rattle, I really 
thought I should go mad.’ 

Meanwhile ‘that woman,’ within a few feet of him, was crouch- 
ing down like a tigress in act to spring. His hate of her, his love 
for Kath, his determination to disinherit her and enrich her rival, 
wrought her up to a pitch of fury which seemed inconsistent with 
clear and coherent thought. Yet she was thinking out with 
singular clearness and coherence her chances of revenging herself 
and securing her just inheritance with absolute impunity. 

Standing within her reach, where the nurse had set it aside, was 
the table with the mixture just made of chloral and bromide of 
potassium upon it; and upon it also the phial containing the 
rest of the chloral. If she were to pour what remained of the 
chloral into the mixture and then escape unnoticed from the room 
and from the house, she would be absolutely secure from suspicion 
of a death, which would be set down without doubt, or the possi- 
bility of doubt, to the nurse’s carelessness. As for the inevitable 
inquest, the vicar was now bound over to suppress compromising 
evidence. 

It was, you see, upon impunity for the crime, rather than upon 
the crime itself, that her thoughts mainly fixed themselves. As to 
the crime itself, she did not allow herself to think clearly and 
coherently about it. She glanced askance at it and pretended to 
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herself to see in it only the hastening of her husband’s certain 
death by a day or two; though in her inmost heart she knew that 
if her husband’s death were absolutely certain, she would not risk 
the possible consequences of hastening it, merely to prevent his 
altering his will. 

But at the crime she looked askance only: it was her chances 
of impunity that she scrutinised clearly and closely, and yet inan 
incredibly brief time. Escape unnoticed from the darkened room 
was secure, since the curtained foot of the bed where she sat was 
in a line with the door, and the door, therefore, was not visible to 
Herbert. There was ample time, too, for such escape while the 
nurse was changing her dress. But how about escaping unnoticed 
from the house? She could encounter in making her way along 
the passage, down the stairs and through the hall, only George 
Carew, Kath, the vicar, or a servant. Suppose she did encounter 
any of these, she could pretend to have only just arrived, and to 
be on her way to, and not from, Herbert’s room; and, if this pre- 
tence seemed to be doubted, or improbable under the circum- 
stances of the encounter, there was nothing to prevent her re- 
entering her husband’s room and oversetting, as by accident, the 
table, phials, mixture and all. 

This last idea decided her. If she did encounter anyone on 
her way from the house, or, if there were any witness, or any 
evidence of any kind likely to suggest a suspicion of her having 
been for a moment alone in the room with her husband, she need 
only return, upset the table, destroy both the medieine glass and 
the bottles, and there would be no crime of which to be convicted 
or suspected. 

It came then tothis. If she escaped from the house unnoticed, 
she was absolutely secure from suspicion: but if there were the 
faintest possibility of suspicion through her being met, or seen, 
or heard in stealing from the house, she could destroy all evidence 
even of the intention to commit the crime. 

This thought, that the thing, when done, was not irreversibly 
done, decided her. She took up the phial of chloral, noiselessly 
opened it, poured its contents into the mixture, recorked it, and 
stole like a shadow from the room. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE VICAR’S SAGACIOUS INTERVENTION. 


CLaRE having opened the door noiselessly, turning the handle 
slowly with both hands, glanced up and down the passage before 
she ventured to pass out and close it after her as gently and gradu- 
ally as she had opened it. She stole along the passage, glancing 
twice behind her, till she reached the stairhead, where she 
stood to make absolutely sure of being unobserved, by looking 
above, below, behind, and before her. She saw no one and heard 
nothing but the quick loud beating of her own heart, which some- 
how seemed to her an alarm outside herself, urging frenziedly 
upon her her instant danger and a headlong flight. 

Suddenly she made a panic rush downstairs, her skirts to her 
imagination rustling like a hurricane behind her. So start- 
ling seemed to her the noise she had made, that on reaching the 
bottom of the stairs she turned swiftly and reascended a few 
steps in the conviction that someone must come out of some 
room to see who or what it was; and that she would then have to 
fall back upon the pretence of having just arrived and of being 
on the way up to visit her husband. 

No one appearing, she plucked up courage to turn again and 
descend these few steps, taking care now to hold up her dress. In 
the hall she paused again to look and listen. She saw no one, 
but she heard voices, which she could even distinguish as the 
vicar’s and Mr. Carew’s, talking together in the study; they 
seemed, as she listened, to get louder as though they were ap- 
proaching the door together, and in this fear she turned to face 
the staircase ; but as they did not appear for some seconds, which 
seemed to her minutes, she hurried to the hall door, opened it 
after some nervous and tremulous fumbling, and flew down the 
steps without daring to shut the door, fearing that the shooting 
of the bolt would be heard. 

She hurried headlong on, not knowing whither, till she 
reached the north gate of the park, when she came to herself. As 
she stood hesitating to let the lodge-keeper know of her passing 
through, suddenly as by a lurid flash of lightning, she saw all 
the horror and terror of what she had irreparably done. Was it 
irreparable? Could she yet undo it? If she hurried back, she 
might re-enter the house, unmarked as she had quitted it, since 
she had left the hall door ajar. But by then the nurse would 
have returned—would have administered the draught ‘ 
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The truth is Clare was not strong enough for the crime she 
had committed in an access of hate and jealousy. Morally 
she was capable of any crime, but she was a coward of that weak- 
est and basest sort which lives solely for pleasure and fears only 

ain. : 

' When, then, for the first time the possible consequences of her 
crime and the conceivable chances of its detection struck home 
to her, she would have given the world to undoit. But the 
attempt to undo it now might only bring home to her its guilt. If 
she returned, re-entered the house quietly, and stole back to the 
sick-room, only to find that the nurse was there and that she had 
administered the medicine, her stealthy entrance to the house 
would alone fix upon her the suspicion—the certainty—of her guilt. 
But, indeed, considerations of less weight and likelihood than this 
would have decided her against returning to run such an agonised 
gauntlet of terrors as she had just undergone in escaping from the 
house. Present pain was so intolerable to her that to escape it 
she would run a bill at exorbitant interest of trouble upon the ~ 
future. 

Therefore, after a few minutes of agonised deliberation, she 
hurried homewards, but not through the park. She had not gone 
a dozen yards when she heard a step behind her—a swinging 
stride, like the vicar’s. Could it be the vicar? And if he over- 
took her, how account to him for her being so near the house 
where her husband lay without calling even to inquire for him! 

She quickened her pace almost to a run, perfectly conscious 
as she did it that it was the worst thing to do—for an uncontrol- 
lable panic seized and demented her. But, as she dreaded, the 
step behind her quickened also, and was in a moment, as it seemed, 
just upon her. She slackened her pace with a helpless sense of 
being at bay, and would have turned if she dared, to face her 
pursuer, but she could not muster the needed courage. 

‘Mrs. Varien!’ exclaimed the vicar. “I thought it was you. I 
fear I’ve startled you.’ 

‘No,’ stammered Clare without looking at him, ‘I was in a 
hurry. I forgot something.’ 

‘Were you going to call to inquire ?’ 

‘Yes. But I forgot something and was going back for it.’ 

‘In the village ? I can order it for you, if you'll allow me.’ 

‘No, at home; I meant to have brought him some things.’ 

Clare’s humility no less than her confusion of manner would 
have rendered the vicar suspicious, if he had not distrusted her so 
utterly already. 

c2 
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* The doctors have seen him this evening.’ 

‘Have they? Yes, I mean I know. I’ve been so upset by their 
opinion of him.’ 

‘ Ah,’ the vicar said only. 

There was an awkward silence of a few seconds before the 
vicar asked : 

‘I suppose you called to see Dr. Fernsides in passing through 
the village, and heard his opinion ?’ 

‘No, [ was at the house when they came.’ 

‘ And went home since for some things for him and forgot them ? ’ 

At any other time how would Clare have resented a cross- 
examination which seemed to her guilty ears insolent! But now 
she replied only and meekly, ‘ Yes.’ 

Now, the vicar knew that less than an hour ago, when he had 
called at the Hall to see the old lady, Clare had not returned ; 
and, as her manner showed beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
she was, to speak plainly, lying, he felt he was on the track of 
some treachery or villainy. What was it? Probably she was 
hurrying away from another assignation with Godfrey Crossley in 
the park, which she had arranged in order to forewarn him of the 
certainty of an incriminating inquest in the likely event of her 
husband’s death. Hence her return through the village (a route 
she detested and avoided as though plague stricken), since, if she 
and Crossley were seen by anyone in the park at the same time, 
suspicion might be excited. 

The vicar, remembering his threat of an inquest to Clare, 
grew more and more convinced that this ingenious guess of his 
was correct. Anyway, her own account of herself was transparently 
false, not merely because her manner was guilty, but also because 
the account itself was incredible. She, who would aimost ring 
the bell for a servant to pick up her handkerchief, to burden her- 
self with things for a husband she hated! To hurry back specially 
for them and then forget them, and then return once more at 
panic speed through the village to fetch them! What a clumsy 
fiction! its very clumsiness testifying, in the case of such an adept 
as Clare was, to the nervousness of guilt suddenly surprised. 

‘I suppose you came through the park?’ the vicar said 
presently in an ordinary tone, but with a keen glance at her face, 
which flushed scarlet under his gaze and as suddenly paled again. 
What would she have given to be able to stop, turn on him and 
wither him with a look of indignant amazement ? But, she could 
not—dare not. 

‘ Yes.’ 
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‘I meant to return through it till I saw you flying in terror 
from something as I thought. But as you were only in a hurry 
and do not need my escort, I think I shall go back that way.’ 

‘I do not need it at all, thank you.’ 

‘Well, good night.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

The vicar raised his hat and returned towards the park gate 
with the certainty almost of hearing from the gate-keeper that 
Crossley had entered the park. It must be remembered that the 
vicar’s heart was hot within him against this woman since Herbert 
had described to him her deliberate attempt yesterday to aggravate 
to the utmost his danger of death. Nothing short of this and of 
the thought of Herbert’s pitiable state would have moved so chival- 
rous a man to play the detective in his manner to Clare and in the 
inquiries he was about to make of the gate-keeper. 

On reaching the gate he found it locked, as it had been by the 
old lady’s order since the night of terror. On ringing the bell, the 
gate-keeper appeared, and was at once condoled with by the vicar 
upon the trouble the new arrangement of locking and unlocking 
entailed. 

‘Have you had many to-day?’ 

‘ Not this afternoon, sir.’ 

‘Did no gentleman pass in?’ 

‘ This afternoon, sir? No, sir. No one has passed in or out 
these two hours, not since the young mistress passed out.’ 

‘ When was that ?’ asked the vicar, with the surprise of a very 
poor detective. 

‘ At five or thereabouts, sir, I think. Harriett, when did the 
young mistress pass out? It was she opened the gate for her, 
sir. At what hour did you let out the young mistress ?’ 

‘ Just afore five, sir.’ 

The vicar was completely puzzled. 

‘She’s not returned since ?’ 

‘ Not through here, sir. And how’s he getting on, sir.’ 

‘Not very well; butanight’s rest may make all the difference. 
And no gentleman passed in, you say ?’ 

‘No, sir, no one; neither in nor out, since the young mistress 
nigh on two hours ago.’ 

As the vicar walked through the park, it naturally, and in- 
evitably almost, occurred to him that he needed only to modify this 
theory in order to fit the facts. Clare and Crossley had held their 
assignation—not in the park, which now was unsafe for such a 
meeting—but outside it and beyond the Carews’ house. Clare in 
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returning from it naturally avoided the park, as the gate-keeper 
might note and remark to someone concerned upon her two hours’ 
absence. 

Anyway, it was quite certain that Clare had not been home— 
as she declared she had—since she met the doctors at the Carews’ 
house, and this flat falsehood was beyond a doubt the cloak of 
some iniquity or other. Could she have been arranging an elope- 
ment with Crossley to escape from the threatened inquest 
together? An elopement while her husband was in this condition ! 
It would simply kill the old lady; and, as for Herbert, it might 
not be possible to keep it from him till he was out of danger. 

This idea gradually took such possession of the vicar that he 
could not rest till he had hurried down to the railway station to 
ask if Mr. Crossley had come or gone by train. Even when he 
had ascertained that Crossley had not been seen at the station 
since the night of his encounter with Herbert, the vicar was un- 
satisfied, since the fellow might have driven over. The one thing 
to do was to keep a close and unceasing watch upon Clare, if only 
it could be done inoffensively and unobtrusively. But the vicar, 
who was certainly no born detective, could not think of any more 
effective agent for this purpose than his wife. Clever men often 
get to think imbecile wives shrewd at least, if not intellectual, 
when these wives adore, devour, and echo their lords’ ideas. Poor 
Mrs. Crozier, impressionable as a lump of dough, seemed a fairly 
sensible, if not a brilliant woman to her husband, because she 
echoed such of his ideas as she could understand, and silently 
assented to those that were beyond her. He felt quite safe, 
therefore, in confiding to her his suspicions of Clare and their 
grounds; and in committing to her the delicate duty of going to 
the Hall, under the pretext of a visit of comfort to the old lady, 
but for the purpose of seeing if there were any indications of Clare’s 
flight from home. He had to go himself to Leeds to see Armitage 
(of Armitage, Small, and Millick, solicitors), and arrange with him 
to be at the Carews’ house at ten in the morning to make some 
changes in Mr. Varien’s will. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Crozier went to the Hall with some pride and 
with perfect confidence on her mission, which Fortune herself 
seemed to favour, since Clare’s maid was told off to attend her 
both on her arrival and at her departure. This young person she 
proceeded to ‘go about with,’ Dogberry-fashion, by asking if her 
mistress was much upset by Mr. Varien’s illness? if she were 
lying down? if she were thinking of going to her mother’s ? 
When the maid replied to this last question that she ‘ didn’t know 
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nothing about that,’ Mrs. Crozier suggested that Clare would 
probably be busy packing some things if she meditated such a 
visit, whereto the maid rejoined, with some scorn of Mrs. Crozier’s 
social ignorance in her voice, that she ‘allus packed Missus’ things 
for her.’ 

Mrs. Crozier, thus withered, made no further effort to pump 
the maid for the present, but meekly descended to spend a des- 
perately dull hour with old Mrs. Varien. As Clare did not once 
make her appearance, Mrs. Crozier grew more and more certain 
that she was preparing for the elopement, if indeed she had not 
eloped. Unable any longer to bear the suspense of this fear, she 
made some excuse to the old lady for having to hurry home and 
returned upstairs for her bonnet and cloak, and to resume pumping 
operations. 

‘Is Mrs. Herbert Varien at home?’ she asked in an agitated 
voice. 

‘Yes, mum ; but she is lying down,’ replied the maid. 

‘Could I see her ?’ asked Mrs. Crozier in desperation. 

*T’ll see, mum.’ 

Mrs. Crozier followed the maid to the very door of Clare’s 
room to make sure that she should not be imposed upon. To the 
maid’s knock Clare cried impatiently, ‘ Well ?’ 

‘Please, mum, Mrs. Crozier wants to see you, mum.’ 

‘Mrs. Crozier! What—what for ?’ Clare cried tremulously. 

‘I only wanted to see you to say how sorry I felt for your 
trouble,’ Mrs. Crozier replied feebly and in much confusion. 

‘Oh! Thank you; you'll excuse my seeing you, I’m sure, as 
I don’t feel very well,’ Clare replied from within. 

Mrs. Crozier retreated, abashed, but so far triumphant as she 
had ascertained that Clare had not yet at least eloped. 

‘Has she gone to bed?’ she asked the maid, when they had 
returned to the other room. 

‘No, mum, not yet.’ 

‘She’s not fit to—to travel.’ 

‘Travel, mum ?’ 

‘I mean, to leave home. I thought she was getting her things 
together,’ Mrs. Crozier said desperately—taking care this time to 
avoid the word ‘ pack.’ 

‘Where is she going, mum?’ asked the surprised maid, sup- 
posing that Mrs. Crozier was speaking from information supplied 
by the old lady. 

‘ Wasn’t she thinking of going to her mother?’ 

‘ Not that I’ve heard on, mum.’ 
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‘I thought she might be, perhaps.’ 

Mrs. Crozier’s fatuous questions and flurried manner made 
such an impression on the maid that she gave Clare a circumstan- 
tial account of them when she was doing her hair that night. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Crozier returned to the vicarage to give her 
husband an exultant account of her diplomacy, of which he did 
not think so highly as herself, chiefly because it failed to confirm 
his theory. Not, of course, that he had rather Clare eloped than 
that he should be proved wrong; but that Mrs. Crozier’s diplomacy 
would have seemed to him more decisive if its evidence had been 
on the side of his hypothesis. Still holding by it hardly less 
firmly, and being assured that, if there were to be an elopement 
to-night, it would be by the 11.30 p.m. for London, he thought he 
would smoke his evening pipe in the Hall grounds. 

Accordingly he surprised the gate-keeper by so late a visit. 

‘Bad news, sir ?’ 

‘No, no; Iam not going to the house—only for a stroll. If 
you will kindly lend me the key, I shall slip it behind the pillar 
here, not to keep you up,’ pointing toa sheltered crevice behind the 
pillar into which the key could be dropped through the bars from 
the outside. 

‘All right sir, thank you; good-night, sir.’ 

‘ Good-night, Lumb.’ 

This seemed to the vicar a brilliant stroke of strategy, since, 
if he failed to intercept Clare in the grounds, he had effectually 
imprisoned her within them, unless she went round by the north 
gate, when she would certainly be late for the train. 

If the vicar seemed unwarrantably convinced of Clare’s intention 
to elope, it must be remembered that he put together in his mind 
Crossley’s return that night from the train—Herbert’s imminent 
danger, which meant the imminent danger of an inquest—Clare’s 
two hours’ unaccounted-for absence that afternoon—the flat false- 
hoods she told thereabout, and the guilty meekness and confusion 
of her manner. These were adequate grounds for his suspicion of 
an immediate elopement, which he feared for its effects on Herbert 
and on his mother, as well as for the frightful scandal it would 
cause now, especially when taken in connection with Herbert’s 
* accident.’ 

Thinking all this over again, the vicar strolled up the avenue 
to the Hall, which he paraded round sentinel-fashion,, glancing 
occasionally up at its few lighted windows. It occurred to him 
more than once that his present réle was not precisely dignified, 
and might, indeed, be considered espionage of a singularly un- 
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clerical kind ; but he fortified himself with the reflection that he 
was acting in the interests, not only of Mrs. Varien and Herbert, 
but even of Clare herself. 

It was not long before he was brought face to face with this 
outside criticism which he was meditating at that moment upon 
by hearing a woman’s voice from an unlighted window at the back 
of the house cry in a startled tone, ‘ Lor! if there ain’t a mana 
prowlin’ around the house! ’ 

‘Where?’ asked another terrified woman. 

‘There! Hush!’ 

‘ Call Robert.’ 

‘It’s I. It’s all right,’ the vicar was forced to say. 

‘Eh! The vicar!’ 

*Good-night, Ann.’ 

‘ Good-night, sir.’ 

After this the shamefaced vicar felt that he must raise a siege 
which, after all, was not necessary, since he had the key of the 
gate in his pocket. Accordingly he retired out of sight of the 
house and finished his pipe as he strolled by the lake just as the 
stable clock struck eleven. 

Thinking that Clare must have started by this to catch the 
11.30 (if she were going by it), he made slowly for the main 
avenue and strolled down it towards the gate. 

When halfway down all his suspicions were confirmed upon 
perceiving two women hurrying towards him. Without a doubt 
it must be Clare and her maid, returning from the locked gate. 

As they neared him he said interrogatively, ‘ Mrs. Varien? ” 

‘Yes,’ Clare replied in a voice that shook with terror. 

‘Did you want to get out ?’ 

‘Yes; we were going to my mother’s.’ 

‘At this hour! Perhaps you'll allow me to escort you there ?’ 

‘It’s—it’s too late now. We've missed the train. I can go 
to-morrow.’ 

‘That would be better, I think.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

* Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

As they hastened back to the house, the vicar walked down 
the avenue, congratulating himself upon his own astonishing 
sagacity, and upon its having enabled him to prevent such frightful 
mischiefs. If it had not occurred to him to blockade the Hall, 
where would this wretched woman have been now? He'd have 
been confounded by the true answer :—‘In bed.’ For, indeed, as 
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we shall see, if it had not occurred to him to blockade the Hall, 
it would not have occurred to Clare to quit it that night. 

However, the vicar returned triumphant to receive his wife’s 
worshipful congratulations upon his preternatural sagacity, in- 
genuity, alertness, and success. 


(To be continued.) 
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In the days of my youth I used to be called a misogynist, and I 
never rebutted the charge, partly because there was a consider- 
able leavening of truth in it, but more particularly for two other 
reasons, namely, that there is always something gratifying to one’s 
vanity in being anything which can be designated by along Greek 
word, and that, owing to the strange contrariety of the opposite sex, 
directly a man obtains the reputation of hating women he at once 
acquires a dignity and an interest in their eyes which he would 
not otherwise possess, and which there may be nothing either in 
his personal appearance or mental qualifications to justify. 

But I must now proceed to describe how I chanced to become 
the manner of man I was, and to explain that my misogyny was 
the result of circumstances and not of natural temperament. 

Imprimis then, during that hyphen-like period of life which 
links hobbledehoyhood to manhood I had several affaires which 
I must call love affairs for want of a better word, though as a 
matter of fact Cupid could have proved his innocence by an alibi 
in every one of them, and they all ended so unpleasantly and un- 
satisfactorily that after a while I began to think Milton was right, 
and that woman as an institution was a mistake altogether. 
Secondly, I was somewhat shortsighted and not very well favoured ; 
and, thirdly, so many of my relatives insisted on dying and leaving 
me large bequests that at last I became a person of note, an 
eligible, a prize in the matrimonial market, and that much envied 
if not enviable individual, a man whom all women love! Pace, 
reader! I only mean as sportsmen love the birds of the air and 
the fishes of the sea, which they pursue with so much ardour. I 
merely want to convey that I felt myself to be the prey, the 
natural quarry of the Fair, and the consciousness of being so not 
only embittered my young life and rendered me painfully and 
overwhelmingly shy, but at the same time filled my mind with 
such a morbid dread lest some unscrupulous ‘ spin’ or designing 
widow should run me in and marry me whether I would or no, that, 
from having begun by shunning female society whenever it was 
possible to do so, I ended by abjuring it entirely, and thenceforth 
seeking all my amusements in books and travel and other things 
which could be partaken of safely and without any necessary co- 
operation on the part of the wily sex. 
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Now this was all very well so far as it went, and from one point 
of view. But though the system I pursued procured me an im- 
munity from danger in some respects, it reacted on me most dis- 
astrously in others. For whenever by any chance I found myself 
under fire of bright eyes and obliged to talk to a woman, my 
fortitude ebbed away at once, my voice clung to my jaw, I became 
as retiring and self-distrustful as a shell-less crab, and I was as 
utterly unable to hold my own in conversation as if I had been 
the veriest schoolboy who ever blushed behind his collar or de- 
voutly wished on some very trying occasion that it: “Were pos- 
sible for him to collapse into his boots and disappear from view 
altogether. 

Meanwhile time passed on, as it has a habit of doing, until so 
many years had sped that I had made some progress in my thirties, 
when, one day in the month of October, I got such a bad fall in 
the hunting-field that Iwas laid up the whole winter in consequence 
of it, and even at the end of that season was still so disabled that 
I sometimes feared I was going to be a cripple for life. Indeed, 
I think those long dreary months which followed my accident 
formed the most gloomy part of my existence, and the fact of 
feeling perfectly well in health rendered my enforced iuaction still 
harder to bear. But then I was most unfavourably situated in 
every respect at that period, for, my father and stepmother 
having gone abroad, I was the sole occupant of a large and re- 
markably gloomy house. And with nothing to do and all day 
long to do it in, and having nobody to talk to, time moved so 
slowly that he did not seem to have a feather in his wing, and the 
silence and solitude were so depressing that I was fast sinking into 
a state of hopeless despondency when, just at the beginning of 
March, my thoughts were suddenly and effectually diverted into a 
new and pleasant channel by the arrival of a letter from my cousin 
Barry Barton, who wrote to say that he was going down to 
Monmouthshire to spend the Easter at Protheroe Castle, and that 
I must accompany him thither. 

‘Directly I told Grandmother Protheroe I could come,’ he wrote, 
‘she said I must bring you with me, as you were alone and sheis 
very anxious to see you; and though I know, of course, that you 
will feel shy at the thought of facing so many women, you really 
needn’t, for the old lady, notwithstanding her years, is very bright 
and clever,and she will quite enjoy chatting with asap. like you ; 
so you can take refuge under her wing, where you will be perfectly 
safe, and she will let you talk to her about all your “ ologies” and 
“isms” to your heart’s content.’ 
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This sounded alluring, for I wanted a change above all things, 
and though I certainly did feel rather nervous at the notion of 
encountering the large house-party which old Mrs. Protheroe was 
sure to collect around her at Eastertide, as I had heard she was a 
remarkably well-read old lady, and as Barry suggested that by 
conversing with her I should escape all the perils and dangers to 
which a man in my position would otherwise be exposed, I resolved 
at once that I would close with his offer, so I immediately 
telegraphed to him to say that I would join him with pleasure. 
And, all.the other preliminaries having been subsequently arranged 
by letter, on the following week he and I set out together for 
Protheroe, which after an uneventful journey of about seven hours’ 
duration we at length reached in due time. 

When we arrived at the station, however, we still had a long 
drive to take before we got to the castle. But this I did not 
object to, for the keen, pure air on that wild March morning was 
wonderfully invigorating, and though the purple shadows still 
lay dreaming on the dark hillsides and a white spectral mist still 
lingered on the uplands, the landscape was full of fine effects, and 
the whole scene so replete with a subtle and infinite charm that 
each separate detail—the tender green of the woods, the pale grey 
sky, the morning freshness, the murmuring river, and the lonely 
mountains—seemed to be articulate and to speak to me eloquently ; 
while, when the hoary walls of Protheroe Castle at last came into 
view, I thought, as I gazed on its ivy-clad turrets, its machicolated 
towers crowned with rich overhanging bastions, and its silvery 
moat, that I had never seen a more imposing structure or one that 
more quickly carried the mind back to feudal times. 

‘ Well, how do you like it, St. George ?’ asked my cousin, who 
was not a little proud of his grandmother’s stately home. 

‘Immensely !’ I replied with perfect truth ; ‘and if it isas good 
interiorly as exteriorly I shall be glad I’ve come, if only to have 
seen it.’ 

But when I entered the house, although I found that the in- 
side was in perfect harmony with the scene without, and that the 
fragrance of the past seemed to cling to everything around, what 
interested me most was the dear old chételaine herself; for, 
though her hair was as white as snow and her figure very much 
bent, she appeared still to have all the enthusiasm of youth about 
her, and to be so full of tenderness and solicitude for everybody 
that, in the words of the old song, ‘she gied no thought to self 
at a’,’ and only lived to make others happy. 

From the very beginning, too, she took most kindly to me, 
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presumably because Barry had enlisted her sympathies on my 
behalf by introducing me as an interesting (!) though only tempo- 
rary cripple. And almost immediately after my arrival she made 
me promise to call her Granny, as all her other young people did. 
‘Everybody calls me Granny,’ she said, ‘and you must do the 
same. Besides, you know you really are my grandson in one 
sense’ (my stepmother was her daughter), ‘ so it will be quite en 
régle, and I shall like it.’ 

‘Granny,’ accordingly, she thenceforth became to me, while 
she on her part changed my name from St. George to Geordie, 
which, she said, was less stiff and formal. Moreover, we were such 
good friends from the outset that every evening, whilst the others 
were dancing and playing small plays around us, she and I sat 
apart, talking together. And this arrangement was a most happy 
one to me, for while it secured my safety and procured me a 
pleasant exemption from the social inanities which always bored 
me to extinction whenever I was subjected to them, it likewise 
afforded me opportunities of exchanging ideas with one of the 
most agreeable and cultured women I had ever met. Indeed, the 
amount of her knowledge, both of men and books, and her fine 
flashes of insight often surprised me; and in addition to every- 
thing else, she seemed to take such an interest in me and my 
concerns, and was so anxious to hear all about my past life, that 
before I had been many days at the castle she was thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail of my history, and had even got me 
to describe my various cases to her, and enlarge on the feelings of 
chagrin I had experienced as they severally ended in disenchant- 
ment and disappointment. 

Thus the days at Protheroe Castle passed rapidly and plea- 
santly on for nearly three weeks, during which everything went as 
smoothly as if the wheels of life had been oiled with huile a la 
rose. But then a change came, for one morning at the end of 
that time Barry came up to me with a very news-full air and 
said : 

‘What do you think is on the tapis now? We are going to 
have quite a little romance here—a romance of past ages, I mean 
—for an old lover of Granny’s, whom she hasn’t seen for forty 
years, has just returned from India, and he is coming down the 
day after to-morrow to spend some time here. He isa General 
Protheroe, a distant relative of my grandfather's.’ 

I positively started. ‘An old lover! aromance!’ I exclaimed 
in bewilderment. ‘What do you mean? Surely a woman of 
Granny’s time of life couldn’t d 
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‘ My dear old man, there’s no answering for a woman at any 
time of life!’ said my cynical and sapient cousin, interrupting 
me. ‘If her hump were twice as big as it is F 

‘It isn’t a hump!’ I interpolated indignantly. 

‘ Well, the protuberance, or excrescence, or whatever you like to 
call it that disfigures her back, and if she were in her hundredth 
instead of her seventy-fifth year, it would be impossible to say 
what she would or would not do where a man was concerned. 
They're all the same, young and old. But it will be rather 
amusing to see the reproduction of an old play—between a 
seventy-four and a tender !’ 

‘ Confound the tender!’ I said under my breath. And really 
at that moment I felt so savage at the thought that my pleasant 
evenings were all at an end (for I knew that when the old lover 
appeared on the scene I should be nowhere), and at the same time 
so very nearly jealous, that I could not help thinking, if such a 
thing as a man being smitten with his grandmother were possible, 
I was most certainly smitten with mine. Of course I do not mean 
to insinuate that the feeling I allude to was what I should have 
felt for a young woman—far from it. But it was nevertheless a 
very great attraction, a warm admiration of all the dear old lady’s 
superior qualities, and such a keen appreciation of her charming 
society, that I often rejoiced over the happy chance which had 
brought me to Protheroe Castle and made me acquainted with 
her. Naturally, therefore, I felt angry and disappointed to think 
that the pleasant conversations which I had so much enjoyed must 
be discontinued ; and the very first time an opportunity presented 
itself I made my plaint to her on the subject. 

‘Do you know I have been feeling terribly out of sorts and 
out of spirits the whole of this day ?’ I said, as I seated myself 
on the sofa beside her that evening. ‘Can you guess the cause ?’ 

‘Indeed I cannot, my dear,’ she replied. ‘ Have any of the 
young ladies flouted you ? or did you get bad news ? or < 

‘I don’t go in for young ladies,’ I said severely ; ‘ and I have 
not received any letters to-day.’ 

‘Then I am quite puzzled—pray enlighten me!’ she cried. 

‘It’s about the General,’ I answered sententiously. 

‘The General! who told you about him ?’ she asked, colouring 
vividly as she spoke. 

‘Barry,’ I rejoined. ‘He says he is an old lover of yours, 
and that he is coming to stay here, so I want to know what he is 
like and all about him.’ 

‘ Ab, my dear, how can I tell you what he is like now? Most 
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probably he is fat and gouty by this time. But when I saw him 
last—more than forty years ago—he was as tall and as slight as 
you are, and had serious grey eyes very like yours too. But then 
he was not nearly as intellectual or as 

‘But you were very fond of him, were you not ?’ I inquired. 

* So fond of him that I was nearly heart-broken when we were 
obliged to part,’ was the reply. 

‘Of course it was your fault?’ I added. 
could not possibly have given you up.’ 

‘That is a very flattering speech, Geordie, and I am very 
grateful for it; but the fact is, it was Destiny that parted us. 
Ah, you little know what a sad life I have had altogether! And 
though everyone thinks I am light-hearted because I never droop 
or make a moan, my brightness is only the rainbow which springs 
from tears.’ 

‘How glad you and he will be to meet again!’ I said. ‘But I 
cannot help regarding him as an enemy, for I know that when he 
comes I shall be left out in the cold; you will not have any time 
to talk to me.’ 

‘Oh, I shall make time, as you enjoy our chats so much.’ 

‘I never enjoyed anything half as much,’ I interposed truth- 
fully. 

Then they shall not be discontinued,’ she rejoined. ‘ But you 
are going away? Barry tells me that both you and he are obliged 
to go up to town to-morrow to attend a wedding. Is it not so?’ 

‘Yes, I’m sorry to say Dalbiac has fixed his marriage for 
Wednesday next. I wish he hadn’t. But we shall be back for 
your dinner-party on Friday without fail—you may reckon on us. 
Indeed J shall be only too glad to return.’ 

‘ And I’m sure I shall be only too pleased to see you!’ said 
the old lady, and then we began to talk of other things. 

But, notwithstanding these kind expressions and evidences of 
regard on her part, an incident occurred next morning which by 
no means tallied with them. For as Barry kissed her when bidding 
her good-bye, I thought I ought to follow suit; but when I bent 
down my head, instead of permitting me to accomplish my purpose 
she drew back as if she thought I was taking a liberty, and turned 
her cheek towards me. This of course made me feel excessively 
uncomfortable, and perceiving that I looked disconcerted she 
repented immediately, and said in her sweetest and softest tones: 

‘ Forgive me, dear Geordie ; but my teeth are false, and it hurts 
me to be kissed on the mouth.’ 

‘False!’ I echoed. ‘Oh, please don’t ask me to believe that, 
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for I really cannot. If they are false, nothing is true. I have 
ofte: remarked how pretty and well-preserved they were.’ 

‘Ah, my dear, it’s the art that conceals art!’ she cried. 
‘They are well put in, I know—but they’ve cost me a small for- 
tune. You see old women are not exempt from vanity any more 
than young ones. And now, good-bye again, and be sure you are 
back in time.’ 

And in a minute more we were spinning down the carriage- 
drive, and when we looked back we saw the dear old lady standing 
where we had left her, and waving an adieu to us from the hall door. 










































1 As the wedding which we attended bore a strong family resem- 
D blance to all other weddings and was as dull and uninteresting as 
S possible, and as nothing in the least worthy of being recorded 
occurred during our visit to town, I shall pass it over without 
I comment, and resume the thread of my narrative on the day that 
e we, or rather I, returned to Protheroe Castle—for Barry was detained 
e in London and could not come down by the same train. 
On that occasion I drove in by the back entrance, and as I 
: knew it was just the time of day when everybody would be out of 
os doors, I resolved that I would go to the library and occupy myself 
by writing letters there until tea-time. But whilst I was crossing the 
yu hall I heard the sound of voices, laughter, and scuffling of feet.in the 
od billiard-room, and, thinking that some fun must be going on, I pro- 
a ceeded thither instead, approaching so noiselessly the that occupants 
or were quite unaware of my propinquity until I had opened the door. 
or Directly I had done so, however, I stood transfixed to the spot— 
18. as if I were turned to stone—and the sight which met my astonished 
eyes will never fade from my recollection to the last hour of my 
‘id life. For there was my grandmother, my venerable and vener- 
ated grandmother, scampering round the room in full tilt after 
of Davy Protheroe (her youngest grandson), who was holding a ring 
by § high up over his head, which she was evidently wanting to get 
ng from him but could not reach. 
ont ‘By Jove, it’s St. George!’ cried Davy in surprise, as soon as 
ose he caught sight of me, for they had not expected me to return so 
red early. 
ely ‘Geordie!’ exclaimed Granny in a voice of horror; and the 
she § next moment, overcome by her feelings, she sank to the ground. 
es : I, of course, darted forward and raised her up, and as I held 
rts § her in my arms she opened her eyes and said faintly: 
‘Oh, dear Geordie, I am shocked beyond measure that you 
hat, § should have found me occupied in such an undignified manner, but 
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it’s all the fault of that naughty Davy! He knows I have a supersti- 
tion about my wedding-ring—I cannot bear it to leave my finger— 
and he first snatched it from me and then wouldn’t give it back. 
Besides, this is one of my well days, as I call them, and when Iam 
free from my rheumatic pains I feel quite inspirited and equal to 
any amount of exercise. You can understand the feeling, can 
you not?’ 

‘Oh, ah!’ I muttered abortively, for at that moment I was so 
utterly dazed and stultified by what I had just witnessed, and 
reduced to such a state of mental topsyturvytude, that anything 
beyond interjectional speech was quite impossible to me. I was 
roused, however, by Davy, who supplemented his grandmother’s 
statement by saying that she had just beaten him in a game they 
had been playing, and that it was to revenge himself on her that 
he had snatched away her ring. ‘ By the way,’ he added, ‘you 
and she ought to have a game together now that you have come.’ 

‘Oh, does Granny play billiards?’ I said quite calmly, for 
I assure you, reader, after what had occurred I felt so case- 
hardened that I should hardly have been much surprised if she 
had put on the gloves and asked me to have some rounds with her! 

‘Play billiards!’ echoed Davy, ‘I should rather think she did. 
Why, she licks every fellow who comes to the house, and she has 
just knocked me into a cocked hat, though she gave me twenty 
out of a hundred. But you are such an A one-er that you may be 
able to hold your own with her, and I think you had better begin 
at once, or you won’t be able to finish the game before tea.’ 

So, thus adjured, I selected a cue, and Granny having furnished 
herself with another, the game began, and a very interesting one 
it proved to be, for though we both played wildly at first, I saw 
at once that she had much of that sympathy between hand and 
eye which is so essential to good play, and also that some of her 
strokes were really masterly. I felt, therefore, that it would be 
quite a triumph to beat her. But, unluckily, before we were half 
way through the General came in, and as I had to be intro- 
duced to him, and as he proved to be very prosy and long-winded, 
we were summoned to tea ere he had stopped talking, so the 
finishing of the contest had to be postponed to a more convenient 
season. 

How I got through dinner that evening I have not the faintest 
notion. But I am sure that my conversation, improperly so called, 
had neither sense nor sequence in it, and I feel fully persuaded 
that the luckless individual to whose lot I fell regarded me as a 
duffer of the deepest dye. 
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And yet, still more startling experiences awaited me, and I 
was to be still further mystified ere that day was done! 

It had been arranged that they were to have a charade after 
dinner called The Golden Wedding—the General in one scene 
taking the part of bridegroom, with Granny for his bride; but 
unfortunately at the eleventh hour he was seized with a sudden 
attack of gout, which prevented him from acting, and as I was 
the only one in the house who was tall enough to look in the least 
like him, with my usual luck I was forthwith importuned by 
everybody to take his place. 

Of course I protested vehemently against such a suggestion, 
assuring all whom it concerned that I had no histrionic talent 
whatever, and was certain to spoil anything I undertook. But 
each of my objections was overruled in turn, and when Granny 
pleaded with me in her soft tones, and told me I should oblige 
her so much if I consented, and that I should really have nothing 
to do but repeat some words after Mr. Fenton, the clergyman of 
the piece, I naturally had to yield in the end, though I cannot 
say I did so with a very good grace. Indeed, so far from it, that 
when I found myself stepping on the scene, disguised in a grey 
wig and a fierce white moustache, I felt I was making such a 
consummate ass of myself that I would have drawn back even 
then if I could. But such a proceeding was not possible, for 
Davy, who was my best man, prodded me with a pin and obliged 
me to advance, and in a few moments more I was kneeling beside 
my bashful bride, who, though I noticed she had a very smart 
gown on, was so closely veiled that I could not get a glimpse of 
her features or see how she was looking. 

The ceremony then began, I bungling whenever it was possible 
for me to do so, and after each blunder Davy whispering into my 
ear such remarks as, ‘ You're doing beautifully, old man! I had 
no idea you had so much talent! What ashame to have kept 
it in a napkin all this time!’ and so on, until at last I grew so 
savage with him that I said in a smothered aside, ‘ Confound you, 
Davy! if you don’t let me alone I shall collapse altogether!’ 
Whereupon, fearing that such a catastrophe might ensue, he did 
keep quiet the rest of the time, and soon afterwards the important 
rite was concluded. 

‘ Now, sir, kiss your bride!’ said the clergyman who seemed to 
be in the jocular vein. ‘Age is no bar, and of course you know 
that kissing is only out of fashion when gorse is out of bloom, 
and that is never.’ 

So, in obedience to this exhortation, I bent forward and pro- 
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ceeded with awkward and unsteady fingers to draw aside the veil 
with which my grandmother had concealed her features from view. 
But directly I had succeeded in doing so I started back as if I 
had been shot, for instead of the white eyebrows, grey curls, 
yellow skin, and blue spectacles I had expected to see, I saw be- 
fore me a lovely blooming face, framed in chestnut hair, with a 
sweet red mouth and laughing blue eyes, which as they met 
mine were full of condensed mirth at the boundless bewilderment 
and unspeakable amazement that were depicted in every line of 
my startled countenance. 

‘Good Heavens! what does it all mean ?’I exclaimed, as soon 
as I could find voice to speak. ‘Where am 1? Who am I? 
Who is everybody? Speak, somebody, before I lose the small 
remnant of senses that I have left, and tell me, am I awake or 
dreaming ?’ 

‘Calm yourself, my dear fellow,’ said Davy, patting me on the 
back in the most irritating manner. ‘You are awake, though I 
cannot add very wideawake, and you have merely been the victim 
of a practical joke, thatisall. Itis trying, no doubt,’ proceeded my 
tormentor, ‘but you must remember that the month we have just 
entéred on is April, and, above all, that this is the first of it, and 
therefore the legitimate time for quips and cranks and jokes and 
jests of every kind, and 

‘But what is the meaning of it all?’ I cried, interrupting 
him impatiently. ‘What has become of the old lady? And who 
is it that has 

‘Oh, excuse me,’ he exclaimed, ‘I ought to have introduced 
you in due form to Miss Prittie Protheroe, the prettiest girl and 
the greatest flirt in the county, and I should also have told you 
that our revered grandmother, whom she has personated with so 
much success, is upstairs, and has been bedridden for the last six 
months.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. St. George’ (I was ‘ Geordie’ no longer), ‘I hope you 
won’t mind what Davy says! I’m really not so bad as that!’ 
cried my ci-devant grandmother. ‘It’s merely that I have got 
good spirits, nothing more.’ 

‘Ah, you’ve been nicely sold!’ jeered Barry, who had just come 
in. ‘Never saw such an unsuspecting, unresisting victim in my 
life. We all put our heads together and laid a deep plot for you, 
he added, ‘and I must say you fell into the snare like a 

‘Like a duffer!’ I suggested in desperation. 

‘Well, it would be hardly polite to say that, but you certainly 
gave us no trouble, and you dd afford us so much amusement 
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that I feel we owe you a vote of thanks. Prittie used to have us 
in fits of laughter with her accounts of your revelations, and she 
says you were “so nice and confidential to her!”’ 

And as Barry uttered these words my memory flew back over 
the weeks that had passed, and as I recalled all the strange things 
I had said to this very young woman under the impression that 
she was a very old one, I felt so overwhelined with shame and 
confusion of face that the only wish I was capable of forming at 
that moment was that the ground would open beneath my feet 
and receive me into its friendly bosom. 

No such catastrophe occurred, however; and the next minute 
I found myself leading my blushing bride into the supper-room, 
and trying meanwhile to act and talk like a rational being. But 
vain were all my efforts, and so completely unstrung was I by 
the startling discovery I had just made and the extraordinary turn 
which affairs had taken, that I moved like a man who was walk- 
ing in his sleep, and spoke like one whose brains were in that 
peculiar state called wool-gathering. Indeed, my mind was in 
such a whirl that I often felt inclined to doubt the evidence of 
my senses and to imagine that they must be playing me false. 
And with my ideas running hither and thither and refusing to be 
subservient to my will, my remarks were necessarily so inconse- 
quent and incoherent that I feel sure Miss Prittie Protheroe could 
not have found me a very agreeable companion on that occasion, 
whatever she might have done previously. And yet, as she was 
the cause of the change, she ought to have made allowances for 
me, and this I have every reason to believe she was amiable 
enough to do. 


Well, my story is nearly told, but there is a sort of anti-climax 
to it which I must relate before I lay down my pen, and which 
came about in the following manner :— 

When I awoke the next morning, I felt in a sort of fool’s 
paradise, as I thought of the delightful day which lay before me 
under such changed conditions, and the pulsations of my heart— 
usually a most easy-going, well-regulated organ—were decidedly 
accelerated as I speculated on the manner in which I should meet 
Miss Protheroe and she would meet me after the exciting éclaircisse- 
ment of the night before. 

But I have often noticed that Fate takes a sort of malicious 
pleasure in spilling the cup of enjoyment just as we are about to 
raise it to our lips, so the first thing I heard on going down to 
breakfast was that my little friend had been telegraphed for by 
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her mother, who had been taken suddenly ill, and that she would 
have to leave the castle that evening! 

This was a great—indeed I may say a crushing—disappointment 
to me; and I felt it all the more keenly because throughout the 
whole day I never had an opportunity of exchanging even a word 
with her in private. However, when the time arrived for her to 
start I happened to be alone in the library at the moment when 
she came in to bid me good-bye; and directly she extended her 
hand towards me I clasped it closely in my own and said reproach- 
fully : 

‘You have avoided me all day, but you cannot evade me now— 
I shall hold this little hand until you promise me something : 

‘What is it?’ she asked hurriedly, her colour deepening as 
she spoke. 

‘That you will make amends to me for the way I have been 
ereated ever since I came to the house. You have befooled and 
deluded me, you have chaffed me unceasingly from morning till 
night, and you have not only made me the butt and laughing- 
stock of the whole household, but you have robbed me of a pos- 
session which you can never restore. So now I will not let you 
go until you promise to make me some reparation and , 

‘Tell me how I am to do it,’ she said in a tone so soft and 
low that the words were almost inaudible. And at the same 
time she lifted her bonnie blue eyes to my face with a look in 
them which I never saw there before—a look which I shall not 
attempt to describe or portray, but which sent a thrill of such wild 
unutterable happiness through my whole being that the next 
moment I had drawn her closer to me and was whispering into 
her ear, brokenly and falteringly, ‘Do not trifle with me, I be- 
seech you! You have played a dangerous game, in which you 
have transformed me from a woman-hater into a woman-lover, 
for I do love you, Prittie. I, who never really cared for anyone 
before, now love you with my whole heart, irrevocably, unalterably ; 
put it has not been fair or right, for while J have been beaten, 
you have 

‘Do not say beaten,’ she said, with a perceptible tremor in 
ner own voice also—‘do not say you’ve been beaten, for it is not 
true. No, it is I who have been ignominiously defeated—I own it, 
I confess it, for while I was playing for your heart and not sus- 
pecting any danger, I lost my own—I didindeed. So nowI think 
we may cry quits and acknowledge that we are well matched, since 
each of us has been made an APRIL Foo. by the other!’ 





Fine Days. 


Ir happened quite unexpectedly. I was sitting drawing at my 
little table—spring and sunshine always awakened in me the love of 
colours and wish to paint—when Alice came into the room and 
said, in her abrupt way: 

‘Come with me; I want to go and buy some more old pitchers, 
and you must help me to choose.’ 

I shut up my paint-box and put on my hat without a moment’s 
hesitation. I had not the least presentiment of coming danger. 

‘ Shall we walk ?’ I asked, surprised. 

‘ Yes, let’s walk; it is such a nice day fora walk. The sun is 
so bright and the pavements clean.’ 

‘ Where are we going ?’ 

‘As far as the Strada Crajowi; there are the best pottery 
shops. I want another plate to hang up in my national corner.’ 

I laughed at this new freak of hers to decorate one corner of 
her drawing-room with coarse Roumanian pottery. However, we 
started presently on our way to the Strada Crajowi. The air was 
really very pleasant and I enjoyed the walk—I who walked so 
seldom. The part of the town we were traversing I knew only 
from having driven through it sometimes to my furrier, whose shop 
was in this quarter. These streets of Bucharest wore a particu- 
larly characteristic aspect ; the sky was such a perfect blue and 
not a cloud to be seen. 

‘ There is the market-place, with its booths,’ I cried. 

‘Yes, but we must make a little détour; the bridge is blocked. 
We must go straight across the market-place, and then turn into 
the Strada Crajowi.’ 

We crossed the square. The market was over, and the rows 
of booths, painted neatly a brown colour, were shut ; the pavement 
was swept clean, but in the vicinity of those stalls the butchers 
occupied a strong smell of meat still lingered. 

‘We had better, though, have gone the other way,’ Alice said, 
who happened to be walking a little in front of me. A perfect 
stream of workmen from the ramparts were coming towards us, 
and we had to push our way through them. 

‘ Why, because of these honest descendants of Trajan?’ I asked, 
when I suddenly felt my left arm seized with such violence that I 
staggered, and I was looking a great, shaggy dog in the eyes. What 
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dreadful eyes they were! From which direction he had sprung 
on me I don’t know; whether it was from behind the booths. I 
only know that I had to control myself with a violent effort from 
screaming, and that what I had read in the paper that morning 
about mad dogs flashed across me. I did not scream or even 
try to drive off the dog, fright positively paralysed me. I hardly 
felt that my left arm was bitten, when a hand was stretched over 
my shoulder which seized the dog and flung him backwards. 
Those grey gloves I knew; they must be my husband’s. It was 
like in a dream that he should be there just when I needed help. 
How can he have come here, I thought? 

‘It is a maddog! It is mad!’ I heard people calling out round 
me. Some ran away panic-stricken, while others rushed after the 
animal. My husband took hold of my arm just above the bitten 
part, and said, ‘Come—quick.’ I let him lead me some way before 
I remembered Alice. 

‘Never mind her,’ said my husband. ‘You have no time to 
lose.’ 

Everything danced before my eyes. I must have been half un- 
conscious that I noticed only now how pale his face was, and that one 
of his hands was streaked with blood. I drew his attention to it. 

‘It is nothing,’ he answered, and just then we entered the 
hospital, which stands almost immediately behind the market-place. 
Louis opened a door, and we were in a sort of chemist’s shop. 

‘ Bring quickly some caustic,’ Louis called out to a young man 
in enormous spectacles. ‘I don’t believe it will be of much use,’ : 
he added, turning to me, ‘ but still one must try everything.’ Now 
I began to understand, there came a rushing and singing in my 
ears, while a cold shiver crept over me. 

‘Was he really mad ?’ I asked in a low voice, which sounded 
hoarse and unnatural. Was this the first sign of the poison doing its 
work? I had tosit down, and then, before my husband could answer, 
my eyes closed and I lost consciousness of all around me in the one 
overwhelming thought, ‘ My child!’ 

But Louis had not answered ; he had sprinkled the bitten part 
with something and then cauterised it, but all the time I felt 
nothing, only that nameless anxiety about my child. Now he 
bandaged the wound, which was not a big one, and then he let 
his own wrist be bandaged by the little man with the spectacles. 
He drew my arm through his, and we left the hospital quickly by 
another door than the one we had entered by. He looked at the 
clock, and hailed a passing cab. 

We had driven a few yards when Louis stopped the driver and 
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jumped out. Looking after him, I saw Alice. She was in another 
cab, and was standing up, apparently looking out for us. He smiled 
at her in a friendly way. That smile cut me to the heart; yes, I 
shall carry my jealousy with me to the grave! 

‘ What in the world became of you?’I heard her saying in 
her loud, harsh voice. ‘I had hardly set eyes on you when 
you had already disappeared with your wife.’ 

‘Anna hopes you will excuse her, but she was very much 
frightened, and I took her to the hospital to get some water for 
her.’ 

I leant back in the corner of the cab. 

‘ Was the dog mad ?’ Alice asked. 

* No, of course not,’ my husband replied. 

‘ But where did you come from so suddenly? Did you guess I 
was in your neighbourhood ? ’ 

‘ Unfortunately no; I always visit the hospital at four o’clock, 
and then walk to the bridge, where my carriage waits for me.’ 

‘As if I didn’t know that; but I won’t keep you any longer. 
Perhaps I will look in this evening to see Anna.’ 

‘ You will be welcome, as usual,’ he answered, and then returned 
to my side. 

‘You are very glad she wasn’t bitten,’ I said. 

‘ Naturally,’ he replied, and bit his lip, which had curved into 
a bitter smile. We turned the corner of the Strada Carol into the 
Pod, and there, just what I had dreaded, a funeral was coming 
slowly to meet us. I had never once driven down this street with- 
out meeting one, it was the only way leading to the cemetery of 
Belo. I began to tremble as I saw the men with their horrible 
black cloaks with gold borders, holding long tapes in their hands, 
approaching. But I could not help looking at the hearse. 
Through the glass lid of the coffin I saw the face of a young 
woman with brown hair; the jolting over the uneven pavement 
had caused the head to fall on one side. I could have screamed 
out, ‘ No, I will not die,’ and yet—ina few days I would be driven 
through the streets in like manner, but with my child in my arms 
—without the child I would not die. Oh, if only the cab-driver 
would drive faster, that I could get to my boy. I took hold of my 
husband’s arm and pressed it convulsively. He took my handand 
stroked it. 

‘ Must you also die ?’ I asked quite wildly. . 

‘Yes, thank God,’ he answered quietly. 

I drew my hand away ; he would be glad I did so, he had only 
stroked it to soothe me as a doctor does his patient. We hate 
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each other, of course, or has the shadow of that death which seems 
now so near us changed our feelings towards*one another ? 

The cab stopped before our house. Louis helped me out, 
then turned to get in again. 

‘You aren’t coming with me?’ I asked. 

‘A patient of mine has been waiting for me for the last half 
hour.’ He drove off. 

I couldn’t help, for a moment, admiring him going on calmly 
discharging his duties, and thinking only of others; but then 
came the bitter thought, we are perfectly indifferent to him. I 
told the servant who opened the door to bring me a glass of water, 
and then I hurried upstairs to my boy, my sweet little boy! He 
came running to meet me, and put his arms round my neck as I 
knelt down before him. 

‘Where have you been to, mamma ?’ 

I did not answer, I only pressed him closer to me. It did me 
good to feel his little warm body in my arms; yes, at such a 
moment I could even die, but the tears started to my eyes when 
he repeated, ‘ Where have you been?’ 

‘With papa in the hospital.’ 

‘ With the sick people?’ he asked, astonished. 

‘Yes; and I saw also a funeral.’ 

My little one thinks a funeral a beautiful thing, with all its 
gaudy pomp. 

The servant brought me the glass of water, but I put it down 
untouched, though I knew I could not, as yet, have reached that 
stage of the terrible disease when one flies at the sight of water. 

How long had I still to live? The wound began now to burn, 
and the nervous restlessness, which I had thought was only longing 
for my son, did not leave me. Was this the beginning of the 
end? I possessed a book about medicine, which had often reas- 
sured me when I had been alarmed by some trifling ailment of the 
child. I went and fetched it. Was I, then, so afraid of dying? 
In fancy I still saw the young woman with her head fallen to one 
side, but I have known all along what awaits one when life is over. 
Had I not often and often wished to die, and felt desperate at the 
thought of going on living? But my child, my child, he must 
die too, for what would become of him when both his parents 
were dead? Nine days were still left me, nine days of health (so 
I read in the medical book), and then the first symptoms of the 
fearful malady would appear. ‘Nine days still.’ I sprang up, I 
felt as if I had received a new lease of life. I must make haste 
now and enjoy all happiness which this earthly life can give, and 
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then die by my own hand. Louis would help me. I took the 
child again on my knee: here was my greatest joy, and, who 
knows? perhaps the dog wasn’t mad after all. Was it this hope 
which suddenly calmed me ? 

‘You haven’t played with me for a long time, mamma,’ my 
little one said. 

‘Then let us play ; but at what ?’ 

‘At circus,’ he decided, and I sat on the sofa while he placed 
a row of chairs in a circle and dragged his rocking-horse into the 
middle. He then put ona high hat of his father’s, and began to ride 
and go through various performances, while I, as audience, had 
to clap my hands. Then he pretended to be a clown, and tied 
bright coloured ribbons round his neck, and bells round his small 
wrists. It began to get dark in the room, and through the win- 
dows I saw the street lamps being lit. A great terror again seized 
me, which increased as the twilight deepened. As I looked at the 
bright, happy little child playing at my side, I thought, ‘ And him 
I would condemn to die also;’ but the thought was equally sad 
that he would play with no one who loved him to look on and 
delight in his sweet ways. One or other of the two evils must 
happen, and I was powerless to do anything for him. I longed in 
my agony to scream aloud, but I must not even seek that relief 
which even animals have when in pain; was I not a civilised, edu- 
cated human being, who must look death in the face without 
flinching? But I was also as much flesh and blood as the animals 
are, and my body would, too, fall a prey to corruption and decay. 
I looked at my hand, and shuddered as I thought, It will decay! 
Oh, whither shall I fly to escape this nameless horror and dread! 
and I wish to enjoy the nine days still left me, but how enjoy 
them with the end always before my eyes? And yet, though we 
all know each day, for aught we can tell, may be our last, do not 
we live carelessly and without taking thought of what will come 
after ? 

‘ Bring lights,’ I called to the servant—light, that is one of the 
blessings of life. ‘ Light the chandelier in the saloon.’ 

‘ Are visitors coming ?’ asked my little one. 

To me this question fell like a bitter reproach well deserved. 
Yes, for strangers and visitors I had the many candles lit, but 
never for him and myself, and we were both so fond of light. 

My husband returned home later than usual, and looking 
tired. 

‘ The child ought to have dined already,’ he said in a matter-of- 
fact way, as if nothing in particular had happened. 
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We went in to dinner. I now was also quiet and composed. 
Years had passed since the time we had lived together in harmony 
of thought and feeling; all was over between us; each would go 
on his own way for the time left us, and now that hope was gone 
too, that our mutual love for the child would one day bridge over 
the abyss between us. 

‘ The dog has been caught,’ Louis remarked, ‘and unfortunately 
killed.’ 

‘Why unfortunately ?’ 

‘Because now one can’t ascertain whether it was mad or not, 
though I do not doubt it for a moment.’ 

‘Neither do I;’ and again I cast that unreasoning glance at 
the water on the table. I had read that this dread of water was 
an old wife’s fable, but it was of no use. 

‘You ought to eat something,’ Louis began again. 

‘I can’t, I am too upset, and why should I eat?’ 

He gave me a cursory glance—we had long ago left off lock- 
ing full at each other—it seemed to me his expression was one of 
pitying contempt. 

‘To you it is all the same what happens, of course,’ I said. 

‘Iam glad that ithas happened. 1 have longed often to be at 
rest, and it will be a release.’ He was silent during the rest of 
dinner, while I joked and laughed with the unconscious child. 
Immediately dinner was over Louis prepared to go out again. 

‘I should have so liked to talk to you,’ I said, with bitterness. 

‘I will be back in an hour,’ he answered. 

I put the little one to bed, and he begged me to lie down too. 
Though I dreaded lying down, I did so to please him, and threw 
myself on my bed beside him. I did not dare to move for fear 
of disturbing him ; the hanging lamp burnt with a blue light. I shut 
my eyes and soon I fell asleep, but not for long. When I awoke, 
I fancied all that had taken place was only a bad dream, but only 
for a moment, and then the dreadful reality overwhelmed me 
again. I looked at the clock above my bed. The hands pointed 
to eleven o’clock, so it was still the first day! I got down off my 
bed and stole softly out of the room. It was dark in the room 
adjacent, and the lights in the drawing-room were put out, but 
across the passage I saw a light burning in my husband’s room, 
the door of which stood open as usual. 

I remained standing, leaning against the doorpost, and watched 
him. Now he approached the lamp and examined the wound on 
his hand ; he then bound it up again and began walking up and - 
down the room. After a while he sat down and began to write. 
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I was just going to him to ask to whom he was writing, when I 
espied a travelling bag lying open on the floor. He was going 
away then! Perhaps with her who had destroyed my wedded 
happiness! This thought drove me mad. I ran across the passage 
and into his room ; at sight of me he changed colour. 

‘Where are you going to? Where, and why are you going? 
Because 1 am going to die ?’ 

‘Because I can’t stay and see it,’ he replied, looking me full 
in the face with an almost defiant expression. 

I took up the sheet of paper on which the pen had dropped ; it 
was evidently addressed to me and ran, ‘ You are quite safe till next 
Sunday, then take these drops, they will act quickly and painlessly. 
I am writing to your brother; he will be here in three days.’ 

‘I won’t have it!’ I cried. ‘I won’t see anyone, no one shall 
know it, or even guess it, till all is over.’ 

‘You are right, Anna. Why make parting still harder? but 

> He stood up. Was his composure only feigned? ‘I can’t 
remain here : r 

‘You have been called away, then ?’ I asked distrustfully. 

‘ Very likely,’ he answered mockingly ; ‘ but come, we have now 
more important things to consider—our child. I have long ago 
made my will.’ 

‘The child will die with me,’ I interrupted him. 

‘ Anna!’ he exclaimed, horrified. ‘ Do you knowthat would be 
a crime?’ 

Now I was calm. ‘ Louis,’ I said, ‘the happiest life on this 
earth is not worth living, and our little orphan boy’s life would not 
be of the happiest. Some day he must die, and I feel I cannot 
part from him, dreadful though it may sound.’ 

‘Would you, then, rather not have lived at all ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, much rather. Think of all I have suffered for your sake 
alone.’ 

‘So you are glad to die, then ?’ 

‘TI am afraid, Louis—horribly, physically afraid; and then the 
idea of parting from my child!’ Him I did not mention. Had he 
expected I would? The corner of his lip quivered and he smiled 
bitterly. 

‘ The child can’t die; be reasonable, Anna. Life is not so bad as 
you think, though I also should not care to live mine over again; 
but I will not allow my son to be murdered.’ 

‘Your son? The child is mine, mine alone. What have you 
done that you deserve to have still a voice in any matter concern 
ing him?’ 
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He was white with anger. NowI thought at last he will speak 
out; but no, he took a few turns up and down the room, and then 
said : 

‘In eight days we shall be both dead, so it is hardly worth 
speaking about ; but you know that if our mutual sufferings were to 
be weighed in the balance mine would be found far greater than 
yours. But nowitis enough ; it isagainst my nature to talk in this 
way. Only one thing more: I will stay here; a woman is always a 
woman, and I need not fear now any return of weakness on my 
part. Good-night.’ 

‘Good-night ; thank you for staying.’ 

‘ Thank yourself,’ he answered shortly, and left the room. 

I went back to mine and sat down by the child’s crib. I did 
not wish to sleep now ; soon I should be sleeping for ever. I felt 
ashamed of having behaved so unkindly to Louis ; but then jealousy 
got the upper hand again and I thought, Why didn’t I tell him, ‘ Go 
to her whom you love; I do not grudge you or she any happiness 
still left you; all wordly considerations disappear in the presence 
of death?’ And he could not reproach me with want of affec- 
tion for him, more than I could him. I had not done anything to 
offend him; no; but had thought sometimes, oh, far worse things 
than anything he had ever done. How often I had told myself 
this while sitting wakeful in the sleepy light of the hanging lamp! 
But when I had seen him again, so cold and indifferent—and how 
handsome he looked !—I had felt again full of bitterness and said 
nothing. Since the time I discovered he was unfaithful to me I 
had never said a kind word to him, or tried to brighten his hard 
life. I took all my pleasures and enjoyment with others, at first 
to show him I did not care and afterwards because it amused me. 
Yes, I had liked them all—all the men who had paid me attentions, 
especially the Captain last season; but now Death had cast, his 
shadow over me, and at this thought I forgot everything again 
except him, my husband, and my child. 

Would I now have the courage to go to Louis, and say, ‘I 
have never ceased loving you ; I forgave your unfaithfulness long 
ago; it was I who was to blame for it, not you, I was no good wife 
to you?’ But he would think it was the fear of dying which drove 
me into his arms. All these thoughts chased one another through 
my tired brain till I grew stupefied and confused. The child slept 
quietly on. Qh, little human blossom, your petals must never un- 
close, for your mother knows the bitterness which will be mingled 
in your cup, and will increase as you expand into full bloom, and 
the thought makes her toosad! When the childish veil which now 
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covers your eyes falls, then you will become another, and I would 
have you remain as you are now. 

The spring breeze rattled in the wooden shutters and shook 
the bell beneath; or was it not the wind, but the bells tolling for 
our burial? Oh, only not to be buried, not to be put under the 
ground! I stood up, I could not bear the half-darkness any longer, 
and lit a candle. Perhaps some one had rung at the house door. 
Had any one come or had Louis gone? I ran across the passage 
into his room. He lay dressed on his bed. ‘I am so frightened, 
Louis. It isdreadful!’ I cried. ‘Is this a sign I am going mad ?’ 

‘No, Anna,’ he answered; ‘you are still quite well.’ 

‘ Louis, don’t let us wait till the worst happens, but put an end 
to our misery quickly. Oh, why cannot I be calm like you are ?’ 

‘I wish I could make you so, but you see I am even glad to 
die. My daily work had become a burden under which I laboured ; 
all gladness has long since gone out of my life—you know why.’ 

Yes I knewit. Now, when my life was nearly over, I saw what 
I had done, too late! 

‘It was all a mistake,’ I said in a low voice, and held out my 
hand to him. Now it had come, that longed-for moment—come 
quite naturally and suddenly; everything now was clear between us 
again, and a few words had done it. But still I felt no joy; every 
breath I drew pained me. 

‘Why am I such a coward,’ I groaned, ‘and so horribly 
afraid ?’ 

‘Because you don’t love me,’ he said sadly. ‘Love knows 
no death.’ 

I let my hands drop from my face, which they had covered, and 
looked at him surprised. My heart was heavy within me; I felt 
its throbs and the tears fell from my eyes at last. ‘Teach me to 
die,’ I cried ; ‘ you who know how to rob death of its bitterness.’ 

‘I will do my best,’ he answered. ‘First, I will give you a 
sleeping draught, that you may get some rest.’ 

I have always all my life been a great talker. Very often I 
did things only to be able afterwards to speak about them; but 
now I was changed. I would rather have nodded my head than 
have tosay ‘ Yes.’ The day after the accident, when I stood at the 
window, I positively shrank back at the sight of the passers-by. 
This is one of the symptoms of growing mad, I thought, and when 
I saw the watch-dog cross the courtyard I shuddered and felt 
quite sick. I felt ashamed of myself, but I seemed to have lost 
all control over my feelings. I took my boy on my lap and leant 
my burning head in the sofa cushions, when Louis entered. 
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‘I have settled everything,’ he cried, ‘and we start this 
evening.’ 

‘We are going away ?’ I asked astonished. 

‘Yes, we will make the most of the time left us. Did 
you not say yourself, last night, you wished to enjoy life over 
again ?’ 

‘Yes, but to-day I can’t any more. I feel suffocating. I think 
I am going mad already.’ 

‘ Leave everything to me, and trust me entirely.’ 

‘ And we shall die in a foreign land, but of course the child 
with us,’ I added eagerly. 

‘The last day you shall decide that,’ he answered slowly. 
* Come, now, the carriage is waiting, and we will go for a drive and 
take a last look at the country.’ 

Our little boy sat between us, and Louis chattered away and 
laughed. I looked at him in astonishment; for my part, I could 
not even smile, my heart was heavy within me, and the one dread- 
ful thought haunted me persistently. But the fresh breeze did 
me good, and the pale green of early spring awakened in me the 
former admiration for Nature’s colouring. I began gradually to 
feel better. 

‘Must you really also die?’ I asked suddenly. The thought 
had struck me, as his bite was less severe than mine, and he had 
been bitten after me, perhaps he had not caught the infection. 
Oh, what relief in the thought that he would remain to look 
after the little one! 

‘Would I be so happy if I were not sure of dying soon?’ he 
answered. ‘This evening we will start on our journey, which will 
last eight days, and for these eight days you will become mine, 
alone. Has life ever given me this happiness till now ?’ 

There was something catching in his great joy. I felt lighter- 
hearted and looked about me. How often I had driven along this 
road and admired Nature in its ever-varying aspect, first clad in 
the tender colours of spring, to deepen into the luxuriant green 
of summer, which in its turn gave place to the gorgeous red and 
yellow tints of golden autumn, and then the snow spreads its pure 
white mantle over all! 

‘You must not give way to sad thoughts,’ my husband said, 
seeing me pre-occupied, ‘and we will not talk any more about dying 
for a whole week.’ 

‘If I can help it, I won’t,’ I answered ; ‘but oh, dearest, promise 
me one thing: let it be out at sea, far, far out, where no token 
can be washed by the waves on shore, or let it be up in the moun- 
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tains, on a glacier, with the blue shining crevasses, so deep, so 
deep, one is hidden for evermore.’ 

‘It is easy to die when one loves and is loved,’ he replied 
smiling, ‘and our destiny is a happy one. Now I can tell you all 
I feel, and that makes me happy.’ 

On returning home we found Alice had called. I looked at 
Louis with suspicion. 

‘ Aren’t you sorry to have missed her ?’ I asked. 

He did not answer, and I saw he was hurt, so I followed him 
into his room, 

‘ Louis, forgive me, but I hardly know what I am saying or 
doing ; I am like in a dream.’ 

He looked at me pityingly. I felt he must despise me, and I 
felt ashamed of my weakness ; I who had always imagined myself 
to be so brave was but a pitiful coward after all. I reproached 
myself also with my selfish fear, but it was all of no use. I could not 
feel differently; only when I had my child on my lap and buried my 
face in his curls while the tears flowed freely, then I breathed easier. 

‘Shall we really go away, Louis ?’ I asked shyly. 

‘Of course. We will take old Marjory with us, and she can 
bring the child back. We can trust him to her, and she has often 
travelled the way we are going.’ 

I tried to sit down quietly, but it was no use. I had tospring 
up again, and always the thought I must enjoy the present and 
yet I am not doing so. 

‘Come, Anna, I will read you something aloud, as I used to in 
the dear old times long ago; do you remember ?’ 

‘No, I can’t listen. Come, rather, and let us play something 
on the piano.’ 

He did as I wished, and we played one of Beethoven’s 
symphonies, but I broke down in the adagio, and leant my head 
against Louis’ shoulder. 

‘I can’t go on,’ I whispered. 

At last the evening came. It was late when we got to the 
station. The train was to start at eleven o’clock; the child was 
tired and had fallen asleep in his nurse’s arms. As usual, we met 
several acquaintances on the platform, who all asked us where we 
were going to so suddenly. 

‘My wife has had some bad news from her relations,’ Louis 
answered, ‘ and I am taking her to Vienna.’ 

I was quite silent, and felt half-stunned, or else I think at the 
last moment I could not have got into the train. Only when we 
began to move out of the station I cried: 
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‘ Now we are really off, and I shall never see my home again.’ 

Louis held both my hands tight in his; the train sped 
onwards, and the carriage rattled and shook. I lay down on the 
seat and closed my eyes. Louis sat opposite me, and near him 
lay the child; the nurse was in another compartment of the 
sleeping-car. 

‘Why are we going to travel through Moldavia?’ I asked. It 
had just struck me we were going to Vienna by that route. 

Louis did not answer. Was he already dead? My brain was 
in a whirl. I sprang up and seized his hand. I had roused him 
out of a brown study. He came and sat near me and said: 

‘I was thinking whether I ought to tell you something or not. 
For natures like yours suspense is harder to bear than certainty, 
however bad it may be. Do you remember the time when you 
told me this yourself, and I then answered you, “ Yes, it is true ; 
I love another,” and you bore it quite calmly ?’ 

Was he mocking me ?—but no, his face was grave and sad, 
and he went on quietly: 

‘That is why I told you what I believe to be true, instead of 
leaving you in doubt; but the dog has not been killed, as I told 
you. He is being watched, and perhaps we shall find the news 
awaiting us at Vienna that he wasn’t mad after all.’ , 

‘Louis, is that possible ?” 

‘You may well ask,’ he continued, ‘ why all this time I have 
tormented you so unnecessarily, but I thought you would not have 
minded dying, as you so often expressed a wish to die; besides 
which, I can’t deny it, to me the dog seemed mad.’ 

‘Oh, can it be possible? I can’t believe in so much happiness,’ 
I cried, and threw my arms round his neck. I longed to wake 
the child and tell it him; I longed to cry it to the four winds of 
heaven.’ 

‘ Life is not so bad then?’ Louis asked. 

‘Oh, no; not now that you love me again ; life is worth living, 
but you must have thought me a great coward,’ I added in a low 
voice. 

He smiled. 

‘No, only I felt humiliated that my love had no power over 
you any more.’ 

‘Now I could laugh again. Oh, can it be true—really true ?’ I 
asked again and again in my rapture. ‘Now I know there is a 
merciful God above, but you will show me the telegram—promise 
me that I may see with my own eyes that you are not deceiving 
me and you really love me now,’ 
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Thus I chattered away in my joy ; but the thought would some- 
how come, ‘Is he deceiving you?’ but then the thought of the 
telegram which I would go with him to fetch on arriving at Vienna 
reassured me. 

How happy I was, how pretty the green meadows looked from 
the windows of the railway carriage! ‘Why did you settle to 
come this route ?’ I asked Louis again. 

‘Why? Because the first time I came this way it was with you 
together.’ 

‘You all along thought this was to be our last journey to- 
gether, and you could be so cheerful while I was miserable till you 
gave me hope.’ 

At Tzkany, the frontier station, Louis was very nearly left 
behind ; he said he had promised to telegraph to the little chemist, 
the only person who knew of our accident, how we were getting 
on. The telegram he wrote out seemed to me a very long one; 
but I forbore from asking him about it. Just as the train was 
starting Louis jumped into the carriage. We sat for hours looking 
out of the windows at the varying scenery. I whispered several 
times in Louis’ ear, ‘I feel I could die now without any fear.’ 

‘Do you know that you have always spoken a great deal about 
death, even when you were quite happy ?’ Louis remarked. 

‘ And yet, when I really believed I was going to die, I couldn’t 
endure the thought.’ 

We arrived at Vienna on a Tuesday. Our little one, who up 
till then had been flourishing, complained of his throat and began 
to cry. Louis bent over him to examine it, and I noticed a curious 
gleam in his eyes which startled me ; I soon forgot it, though, in 
my anxiety about the child. The weather had become cold and 
windy ; we seemed to have left the sunshine behind us at home. 
I felt now so full of courage that I stroked Louis’ hand as we sat 
together by the child’s bed, and said, ‘Even this anxiety is easy 
to bear, because we share it and are together and live.’ Towards 
the evening the little one fell into a quiet sleep, and I begged my 
husband to go to the post office and inquire for the telegram. He 
soon returned with the news that none had as yet arrived. ‘So 
much the better,’ I answered, and we sat down together on the 
sofa. 

‘I should like so much to go to the opera with you,’ Louis 
said presently. 

‘I prefer staying at home; but you can act a little for my 
benefit, and tell me what you would say to me if we were both 
dying.’ 

B2 
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*I would tell you, Anna, that I love you beyond everything.” 

‘Did you love her very much ?’ 

He got up; he was vexed, I saw. 

‘ Anna, don’t speak about that ; be generous.’ 

‘But I should so much like to know!’ 

* And what if I were to question you in the same way ?’ 

‘I should be very glad; everything I did was always in the 
hope of one day telling you about it.’ 

‘But I can’t listen, any more than I can tell you about these 
last years. When one feels intensely about anything one is silent 
and keeps it to oneself.’ 

‘Not I. Do you know I almost fell in love with the Captain 
last summer, and was quite offended that you didn’t seem a bit 
jealous.’ 

‘Anna, what nonsense all this is!’ We had changed réles. 
Now it was he who had become restless and agitated. 

‘Come, let us take a drive through the town, Marjory will look 
after the child.’ 

As we drove along through the broad streets, down which a 
strong east wind swept in fierce gusts, Louis said : 

‘Look, Anna, at all this dark mass of houses, nowhere any free 
space: how can one live amongst them and be able to breathe 
freely? And the people who live in them, they do not live for 
themselves but only for appearances; each one thinks his neigh- 
bour’s eye is fixed on him and acts a part in the comedy of life.’ 

I looked at him surprised. ‘ What is the matter with you?’ 

‘Let us go home,’ he answered in a harsh voice, ‘and to- 
morrow we will go on, on; on there where you once said is air and 
light. I thought it then ridiculous and sentimental that you 
longed for the sea, but now I understand it.’ 

‘But the child must get well first,’ I said shyly ; ‘and then we 
were to wait for the telegram.’ 

‘Oh, you are right—the telegram—I had forgotten it!’ 

The next day, after a restless night spent watching the child, 
I was still at my toilette, when Louis came into my room, holding 
an open telegram in his hand. 

‘TI read it, and with a joyful cry I threw myself into his arms. 
‘We will live, we will live!’ and I burst into a flood of tears. 

He looked at me; he was moved, and even somewhat em- 
barrassed as it seemed to me. He went up to the child’s bed, who 
was sitting up playing with his toys. ‘He has only a bad cold, 
nothing more.’ 

‘You say that as if you quite regretted not being able to try 
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your medical skill on him,’ I answered laughing ; * but anyhow we 
can’t leave Vienna to-day.’ 

Louis looked impatient, but saw I was right. ‘I should like 
to go home again,’ he said presently; ‘I forgot a lot of things I 
meant to attend to before we started.’ 

‘ We shall return home quite soon enough. My God! how I 
thank you that it was only a fright I got, nothing more—I can 
hardly believe it yet, I am too happy!’ 

Louis smiled in an absent way. The fear and suspense of the 
last few days had decidedly told on him; he was feverish and 
nervous, and I watched him anxiously. 

That evening we went to the opera, and, as he had apparently 
recovered his good spirits, I smiled at my proneness for exag- 
gerating things. The opera given was ‘ Tannhiuser.’ We hada 
box to ourselves and could enjoy the music undisturbed. As we 
drove home Louis asked me, ‘ Did you enjoy it thoroughly ?’ 

‘Yes; why do you ask?’ 

‘Because I couldn’t; all the time I kept thinking how would 
it be if we were going soon to die.’ 

‘Then we shouldn’t be able to enjoy anything.’ 

The next day we left Vienna. Louis at first could not make 
up his mind where to go to. I suggested the Italian lakes, and 
he proposed Trieste or Venice. 

But I said no; only when I thought I was to die I longed for 
the sea, but now one place is as good as another. My sister was 
staying at Cologne and I suggested our going there, but Louis 
would not hear of it. 

*I do not wish to have to share you with others, I must have 
you all to myself,’ 

At length it was decided that we should go to Dresden; but 
this time the journey to which I had looked forward was not the 
same as our journey through Moldavia had been—something was 
wanting, I didn’t know what, perhaps Louis’ good spirits. 

‘I am so happy, I said to him over and over again, as J 
played dominoes with the child, and ‘ black Peter,’ he loved the 
latter game, though he could hardly hold the cards in his small 
hands. 

Louis dozed a great deal, and I was glad that he should be able 
to rest; but still I felt something was amiss. 

It was late in the evening when we reached Dresden and got 
to our hotel, and on Friday morning we were woke by the sun- 
shine flooding our room and reflected brightly from the river 
beneath our windows. 
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It was Friday—a Friday! Louis seemed rested and cheerful. 
He said, jokingly, he would stay for once all day in bed, he had so 
seldom allowed himself this luxury in his life. 

The rooms were bright and sunny, and more comfortable than 
hotel rooms generally are. I stayed with him and sent the 
child outdoors. In the afternoon Louis suddenly wished to go 
out; he said he had dreamt about the Sixtine Madonna, and he 
would like to go and see if she was such as his imagination had 
pictured. When we got to the picture gallery it was already shut, 
which vexed him, and we went for a drive, which seemed to cheer 
him up again. I acquiesced in everything he proposed. I enjoyed 
every moment after the last dreadful days. Only once, when 
Louis remarked, ‘To-morrow it will be eight days since we were 
bitten,’ I felt a cold shudder creeping over me. 

We went early to bed; my husband did not wish to go to the 
theatre. ‘Tannhiiuser ” was so beautiful,’ he said, he did not wish 
the recollection of it marred by anything fresh. 

It was almost midnight when I was awoke by an intense pain 
in the part which had been bitten. The wound had healed already 
at Vienna, and I had thought no more about it—but now, in this 
moment, I awoke to full consciousness of my awful position and the 
last eight days. It is in this consciousness that I am writing to 
you. ‘One never tells the full truth, not even in the presence of 
death,’ you said to me once, and I write this to shew you you 
were wrong. As yetI am in the first stage of the terrible 
disease, and while I am still able to, I will write to my sister and 
commit my little orphan boy into her keeping. My son shall 
live; I have learnt a lesson from my husband in these last eight days, 
and I can’t express enough my admiration for how he has acted 
towards me. Now I understand that strange gleam in his eyes as 
he bent over the sick child, he thought God would lighten our 
parting and take him too to Himself. He never all the time said 
what was passing in his mind as I did, and he suffered much more 
than I. And the false tidings we got at Vienna? He must have 
telegraphed at the frontier for them to be sent in order to be able 
to show the answer to me! 

I remember now every word I read in the medical book, and I 
know in a few hours the disease will have mastered me ; but he, my 
dearly loved husband, shall only know I know it when I ask him for 
the poison. I will tell him I promised my sister to send the little 
one to her for a few days, and under this pretext I will part 
from him. It must be soon done, and I must wear a smiling face ; 
my boy must keep a bright picture of his mother in his memory. 
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Afterwards that nameless dread will again overpower me. I 
feel it already approaching, and then death will come. Oh, my 
God! Death is almighty everywhere, whether{on sea or land; but 
to me no longer fraught with pain and terror, for I take my best 
beloved on earth with me; yes, we are both lost, but our child will 
live, and so we live on in him; he must live, for life is beautiful 
and he is like his father. 


I have seen my son for the last time. How Louis struggled with 
his emotion as he saw the quiet parting, how hard it was for him 
not to cry aloud, ‘ But you will never see him again !’ and he hardly 
let the child out of his arms. I remained brave so as not to make 
his heart still heavier. The great solemnness of approaching death 
gives me strength. Just now I looked out at the glittering sheet 
of water below, and I sank down giddy and faint. Now it is here 
—the terrible disease—the dog was mad, and Louis knew it—all 
will soon be over! Farewell! 

CARMEN SYLVA. 











A Poung Wan’s Fancy. 


CoLONEL METHUEN, looking as fresh, healthy, and spruce as only 
an Englishman can look, walked across to the mess-room of his 
regiment, opening and reading as he went along two or three 
letters which had just come by the morning’s post. 

One of the letters evidently displeased him, for his face clouded 
suddenly, and he uttered the exclamation, ‘ Young fool!’ under 
his breath. The unwelcome epistle was from his favourite nephew 
Jack Hamilton, and it informed him of that youthful warrior’s 
engagement to Miss Isabel Rayne, a young lady whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during his residence at Gorsehill Camp. Now, 
as Mr. Jack Hamilton had only borne Her Majesty’s commission 
for the space of six months, and had not yet attained his twenty- 
first birthday, Colonel Methuen considered that his nephew had 
done a foolish thing. 

Directly he entered the mess, he went straight into the ante- 
room and penned the following indignant expostulation. 

‘ Remember, my dear Jack,’ he wrote, ‘ that you are not yet of 
age; that you have nothing but your pay, and the small allowance 
I make you, and that a wife is an expensive luxury. I know no- 
thing of the young lady to whom you have engaged yourself, but 
I presume, as you do not mention the subject, that Miss Rayne is 
not in the possession of any considerable means. Now, I ask you 
as a sensible man of the world—’ the Colonel smiled as he wrote 
that—-‘ whether you think that lasting happiness is likely to result 
from a marriage made in such haste—for you tell me that you only 
met the young lady a month ago—and based on no sure foundation 
of similarity of tastes and suitability of fortune.’ The Colonel 
flattered himself that this was a very neatly constructed and 
telling sentence. He pulled his long brown moustaches com- 
placently as he read it over again. But feeling the impossibility 
of composing another of equal merit he relapsed into his usual 
curt and unadorned style, and thus briefly concluded his: letter : 

‘I shall be down at Rivermouth in a day or two. We will 
have a smoke and talk over this business. Meanwhile I am, 

‘Your affectionate uncle, 
‘HENRY METHUEN.’ 
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Having folded and addressed the letter, the Colonel breakfasted, 
and then resumed the dull routine of Aldershot life. 

When Jack Hamilton read his uncle’s homily on the folly of 
his conduct, he frowned and looked obstinate, and then, as he 
pictured the Colonel in the agonies of literary composition—for 
the latter had often confessed that the task of letter-writing was 
hateful beyond everything to him—the young man’s brows un- 
bent, a smile lighted up his blue eyes and rippled over his lips 
in a hearty laugh. 

‘Dear old uncle Hal!’ he thought as he re-read the letter, 
‘what a lot of trouble you must have given yourself over this pro- 
duction! Coming from one of the simplest and least worldly of 
men, it is really exquisitely funny.’ 

And the irreverent youth read aloud with mock solemnity that 
sentence on which the honest Colonel had so prided himself, and 
then burst out laughing. 

‘I must show it to Isabel,’ he said, as he pocketed the letter. 
Seizing his hat, he sauntered out of his hut and took the winding 
road which led from the Camp to Rivermouth. 

On the Parade he met the young lady whom he had honoured 
with his affection. 

Miss Rayne was a tall, slender girl of perhaps three or four- 
and-twenty, with a pair of magnificent dark eyes, a pale com- 
plexion, and the smallest and daintiest hands and feet imaginable. 
She was not beautiful in the strict sense of the word ; some people, 
women especially, would have denied that she was even pretty. 
But the fact was that she possessed something rarer than either 
beauty or prettiness, namely, charm. There was something 
wonderfully winning about this girl. Whether it was the wistful 
sadness in her big eyes, or the expressive mobility of her irregular 
little features, or the grace of her willowy but somewhat meagre 
figure, that made her so attractive, it is impossible to say, but 
the fact remained that Isabel Rayne was as charming a girl as 
ever enslaved the heart of man or aroused the jealous envy of 
woman. ' 

As she advanced to meet her fiancé, even that frivolous and 
unimaginative young man watched her with wondering admira- 
tion. 

‘Uncle Hal won’t preach about the folly of marrying a girl 
like that! ’*Pon my word she’s too good for me. She ought to 
marry a fellow who’s made his name in the world, and that sort 
of thing; for, hang me, if she wouldn’t grace any position. And 

I’m only a sub in a marching regiment; but I worship the ground 
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she walks on, that I do, and I'll try to make her happy, poor girl, 
and F 

‘How do you do, Jack?’ said Miss Rayne interrupting his re- 
flections. ‘I have just half an hour to give you, no more; Mrs, 
Jaynson has granted me that amount of leave of absence.’ 

Miss Rayne’s voice was a sweet and mellow contralto, but 
there was a bitter inflection in her tones as she uttered the last 
few words. 

Indeed, a latent cynicism existed in this young lady’s character. 
Perhaps it is not wonderful that it was so, for the poor girl’s lines 
had not fallen in very pleasant places. At seventeen she had been 
orphaned of both parents and thrown entirely on her own re- 
sources, no provision whatever having been made for her by her 
spendthrift father. For six years Isabel had learnt by experience 
how bitter the bread of dependence tastes, and how wearisome it is 
to climb other people’s stairs. Perhaps a certain hautewr and 
reserve which characterised her caused some of the numerous 
vexations and humiliations which fell to her lot. In the various 
situations she obtained, sometimes as governess, sometimes as 
companion and ‘ lady-help,’ she met with little kindness from her 
employers, and the lonely life she led tended to increase rather 
than to lessen the natural reserve and pride of her disposition. 

At three-and-twenty Isabel Rayne was at heart an unhappy, 
discontented woman, in spite of the grace and charm of manner 
that had survived all her vicissitudes. 

But at three-and-twenty the veriest Timon has moments of ex- 
hilaration. As Isabel looked at the bright face of her young lover 
she smiled, and her heart went out to him in gratitude. Like a 
fair-haired, gallant Perseus, he had come to save her from the 
grim monster Poverty, which threatened to devour her—the poor 
little Andromeda of Mrs. Joynson’s dull school-room. 

‘Qh, Jack—how glad I am to see you!’ she said impulsively. 
‘It is so sweet to be loved!’ 

And here Andromeda gave both her hands to her boy—Perseus, 
and tears, real warm tears of emotion welled up in her big 
dark eyes. 

‘ That—that woman has been behaving badly to you, darling ; 
I know she has!’ cried Perseus indignantly, and he drew one of 
the small hands through his arm and led her off towards a quiet 
corner of the beach ; ‘ you looked wretched when I met you. When 
we’re married Isa, you shall never look like that. ’ 

‘Oh, Jack, who can tell ?’ said Miss Rayne, with a sigh. ‘Some 
times I think that I was born to be unhappy. Perhaps you and 
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I are not fated to marry: your uncle may not like me—and—and 
you know you must not offend him—after all he has done for you, 
it would be so ungrateful.’ 

Jack was guiltily conscious of the letter in his pocket, and 
though he had come out with the intention of showing it to his 
betrothed, he reflected that it would be wiser to wait a more 
favourable opportunity. Isabel was a creature of many moods. 
Just then Melancholy claimed her for its own, and he wished to 
dispute that supremacy. So he hastily turned the conversation 
into other channels, and forgot even to mention that his uncle was 
about to visit Rivermouth. 

Before Miss Rayne’s half-hour’s leave of absence had expired, 
Jack’s persevering efforts to dispel her sadness were rewarded with 
some measure of success; she parted from him with one of her 
bright smiles, and Jack walked back into Camp more in love with 
her than ever. 


Two days later Colonel Methuen left Aldershot and travelled 
down to Rivermouth. It was early in the afternoon when he 
reached the primitive little coast-town, where a staring Grand 
Hotel had been recently erected by an enterprising company. 


Having engaged a room in this ugly caravansary, and ascertained 
that the table d’héte dinner would not be served until eight o’clock, 
the Colonel took the road to the Camp. 

Fifteen years ago, when he himself had been quartered at 
Gorsehill, this road had been very familiar to him. Then he had 
been a handsome young man of five-and-twenty; now he was a 
sober, though still good-looking, man of forty. The fifteen years 
that had sped since he last looked on that distant line of chalk- 
hills; on that gorse-covered plateau, whereon the well-remembered 
wooden huts stood in long lines under the glowing rays of the 
August sun, had been full of varied experiences of life—brief 
spells of hard fighting and privation, with long and wearisome 
intervals of dull routine in distant Indian cities, sweltering under 
blazing Eastern suns, where fever stalked abroad under the cruel 
blue skies that were as brass above their heads in the torrid days 
and breathless nights of the terrible ‘ hot weathers’ of the plains 
of Hindostan. 

The Colonel looked grave as he tramped along the dusty road ; 
but he was not thinking of either phase of existence—the active 
or the comparatively passive side of a soldier’s life. He was think- 
ing of a certain love-episode of his youth, which had occurred in 
this very neighbourhood fifteen years ago. The lady of his love 
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had proved unworthy, having jilted him and married one Jonas 
Stubbs, a wealthy merchant on the wrong side of fifty. It was 
with a certain pity for himself that the Colonel recalled this long- 
past sorrow of his early manhood. His faithless Dulcinea had in- 
flicted a deep wound on his heart, but Time had healed it, and 
now but a faint scar remained behind. He had loved no woman 
since, and he was now, at forty, as confirmed a bachelor as any 
in the three kingdoms. 

The Colonel flattered himself that those fifteen years which 
had sped since he last set eyes on Gorsehill Camp had taught him 
much worldly wisdom, and he was resolved that his only sister’s 
only child should profit by it. 

The boy should not be inveigled into a marriage with some 
passée flirt, some veteran garrison hack! Early marriages were a 
mistake, but unequal matches were fatal. Now, the Colonel was 
morally certain, though Jack had not mentioned the fact, that 
Miss Rayne was older than her fiancé. 

‘ Let still the woman take 


An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart.’ 


The Colonel was a reverent student of his Shakspere, and he 
repeated these lines aloud as he climbed a stile, which led, by a 
short cut across the fields, to the Camp. Just then he heard aloud 
cry, in a piercing, childish voice, followed by a chorus of juvenile 
lamentations rising shrilly above the full, soft tones of a woman’s 
voice. These alarming sounds proceeded from a small spinny 
of saplings and brushwood, within a stone’s throw of the path along 
which he was wending. To run across the field and clear the 
hedge which separated the field from the spinny was, for the 
Colonel, the work of a minute. 

‘What has happened? Can I be of any assistance?’ he called 
out as he came in sight of a group of children, clinging to the 
skirts of a slim young woman dressed in white, who was bending 
over the prostrate form of a robust girl of twelve, screaming with 
all the force of a healthy pair of lungs. 

At the sound of the Colonel’s voice the young woman turned 
towards him a pale and frightened face, and said, in tones raised 
somewhat in order to dominate the child’s cries: 

‘The little girl caught her foot in a rabbit-hole, and I fear she 
has sprained her ankle. I can’t lift her—she is so heavy, and 
the other children are too frightened to be of any use.’ 

‘ Allow me,’ said the Colonel, lifting his hat. Happily uncon- 
scious of the comic side of the incident, he knelt down, took out 
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his pen-knife, and cut the boot and stocking off the little girl’s 
foot. 

‘Come, little woman,’ he said kindly, ‘I don’t think there’s 
much the matter. No bones broken, only a little bruise and sprain.’ 

‘She is more frightened than hurt, I think,’ put in the young 
lady. ‘ Come, Maria, don’t cry; you are alarming your sisters.’ 

Thus adjured and startled into self-forgetfulness by the sudden 
appearance of a big, brown-moustached man, Maria subdued her 
cries to a whimpering monotone. 

‘You must carry me home; I can’t walk,’ she said impas- 
sionately to her governess. 

‘ll carry you home,’ said the Colonel good-naturedly ; ‘ you 
are too heavy for this young lady. F 

‘She isn’t a young lady, she’s our governess,’ interrupted the 
child, staring. 

‘I am sorry to trouble you,’ said the individual thus designated, 
colouring painfully, ‘ but I really fear I could not carry her so far. 
It must be nearly three miles to Laburnham House.’ 

‘You must show me the way and console these little people,’ 
he said, smiling at the five children, whose cries had ceased, but 
who still sniffed disconsolately. 

‘ Poor girl,’ thought the Colonel, as he looked at the governess’s 
weary face, ‘ she looks worried to death by these awful children.’ 

He lifted Maria (no light weight, for she was well-grown and 
stout for her age) in his arms, and, being naturally fond of chil- 
dren, like most big and kind-hearted men, he managed to bring 
her into a more amiable frame of mind. The governess, around 
whose large dark eyes faint violet circles began to show, plodded 
on at his side with the five children clinging round her. The poor 
girl looked completely unnerved, for Maria’s shrieks had led her 
to fear that some terrible accident had happened, and the hot sun 
and the cries of the children had given her a racking headache. 

‘Do take my arm, you look so tired,’ said the Colonel kindly, 
‘ Miss— Miss F 
‘Rayne,’ said the governess abruptly, as he paused. 








When Mrs. Jaynson heard of Colonel Methuen’s politeness in 
carrying home her darling Maria—whose sprained ankle, by-the- 
by, was completely cured by an arnica bandage and a night’s rest 
—she felt obliged to send her husband to the Grand Hotel to 
thank him in person. 

Mr. Jaynson, a meek, apologetic-looking little man, with weak 
sandy hair and a freckle! face, was much impressed by the 
Colonel’s manly presence and grave politeness. 
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‘I’m glad to hear that the little girl is not seriously hurt,’ 
said the latter. ‘ I hope that Miss—Miss Rayne has recovered also. 
She—she looks very delicate,’ he added awkwardly. 

‘I believe she is quite well. I have heard nothing to the con- 
trary,’ replied Mr. Jaynson carelessly. ‘I don’t, of course, see much 
of her.’ 

‘Poor girl,’ thought the Colonel. ‘This underbred fellow speaks 
of her as if she were made of different clay to himself—and so she is, 
by Jove; sosheis. But she is the china and he the common delf !’ 

When the Colonel and his nephew met next morning, the 
arguments against the latter’s engagement, which the former had 
come down to Rivermouth on purpose to advance, had somehow 
lost much of their vigour and point. 

‘She is older than you are, you say, Jack,’ said the Colonel, 
rather lamely. 

‘Two years—but what of that?’ 

‘ And she has no money,’ feebly objected the other. 

‘Surely, uncle, you of all men wouldn’t have me marry for 
money !’ 

The Colonel winced. 

‘You are too young to marry, Jack,’ he said at length. ‘How 
can you know your own mind at your age. Why, my boy, I don’t 


mind owning that when I was a young fellow of five-and-twenty 
I was in love with a girl who—who proved to be quite unworthy 


of an honest man’s affection—and ? 


‘You don’t mean to insinuate that Miss Rayne is not worthy 
of my love, burst out the impulsive Jack. (The Colonel 
had narrated his adventure of the previous evening, and the 
young man had drawn a most hopeful augury from the way in 
which his uncle had spoken of Miss Rayne.) ‘I thought you 
admired and pitied my poor Isabel.’ 

‘So I do,’ declared the Colonel, the colour mounting under the 
sunburn on his cheeks. ‘She is—a nice, lady-like girl—and all 
that, but are you sure that your love for her will last ?’ he went on 
earnestly. ‘ Remember, Jack, that a woman’s happiness in married 
life depends F 

‘Why, uncle, it strikes me that you are more anxious about 
Isabel’s happiness than about mine. I thought that you were con- 
sidering the subject purely from my point of view.’ 

‘So I am,’ said the Colonel, reddening again ; ‘ at least—that is’ 
—the happiness of one ensures, in a measure, the happiness of the 
other,’ he finished sententiously. 

Here Jack burst out laughing, and begged his uncle to call on * 
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the Ogre, as he disrespectfully called Mrs. Jaynson, and intimate 
to that excellent lady that he, Colonel Methuen, stood 2n loco 
parentis to the gentleman who was engaged to her governess, and 
at the same time request permission to take Miss Rayne for a 
drive to Clarewood Castle that evening. 

‘ She never lets Isabel out for more than half an hour ata time,’ 
concluded the young man, ‘and it’s dreadfully slow work dodging 
about the lanes on the chance of meeting her when she is out 
walking with the children.’ 

‘So you wish me to be your ambassador, eh?’ remarked the 
Colonel, with a sudden spark of anger in his grey eyes. ‘ Upon 
my word, sir, you’re a cool hand. Haven’t I said that I strongly 
disapprove of your engagement to Miss Rayne ?’ 

‘Come, uncle, you have admitted that she is a charming girl, 


and F 





‘I never said so,’ retorted the older man sharply. 

‘You hinted it, then,’ said Mr. Jack drily. 

The discussion ended in a victory for young Hamilton. That 
afternoon the Colonel called on Mrs. Jaynson, asked, and, for a 
wonder, obtained permission for Miss Rayne to go for a drive that 
evening with himself and his nephew. 

‘If Mr. Hamilton’s relations countenance his engagement to 
my governess, I cannot, of course, oppose it,’ remarked the Ogre 
frigidly, ‘but you must permit me to say that I have not a high 
opinion of Miss Rayne.’ 

‘Indeed, madam, and why is that?’ asked the Colonel irritably. 

‘I consider her unprincipled and deceitful—and—and for- 
ward. I understand that she made Mr. Hamilton’s acquaintance 
on the beach—and that they were not formally introduced to each 
other.’ 

‘Miss Rayne’s father was an intimate friend and brother-officer 
of my late brother-in-law, so my nephew tells me,’ retorted the 
Colonel. 

‘Indeed ?’ 

There was a world of suggestion in the tone in which Mrs. 
Jaynson uttered that doubting word. The Colonel, however, 
thought it best to ignore the lady’s remark, so he politely bowed 
himself out of the Ogre’s drawing-room, promising to call at half- 
past five o’clock for Miss Rayne. 

Half an hour before the time appointed, the Colonel received 
a hurried note from his nephew, which ran thus :-— 


‘So sorry. Throgmorton has been called away to see his father, 
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who is dangerously ill. I’ve promised to be on guard to-night in 
his place. Take Isabel to Clarewood Castle all the same. The 
poor girl doesn’t often get an outing, and you'll have the oppor- 
tunity of improving the acquaintance of your niece that-is-to-be. 
‘ Yours ever, 
‘ JACK.’ 


As the Colonel read this characteristic epistle, he pulled his 
moustache vigorously, then took two or three rapid strides up and 
down the room. There was a look of hesitation on his honest 
face, an expression of sadness and tenderness in his frank grey 
eyes. 

‘Shall I take him at his word?’ he muttered. ‘Why 
shouldn’t 1? The poor girl will be moped to death in that dreary 
school-room at Laburnham House. The drive to Clarewood Castle 
will do her good, and, as Jack says, I shall have the opportunity 
of studying her character.’ 

And so the Colonel hired a phaeton, and drove off in solitary 
state to the Jaynsons’ house. Isabel, looking unusually bright in 
a pretty summer gown and becoming Gainsborough hat, appeared 
on the doorstep as the carriage stopped at the door. The Colonel 
watched her face curiously as he told her that Jack was not able 
to accompany them that afternoon. In truth she did not seem 
very disappointed. With his assistance she mounted to the box- 
seat, and they were soon bowling gaily through the pleasant green 
lanes towards Clarewood Castle. 

Miss Rayne’s spirits rose ; a delicate colour came into her pale 
cheeks; her great eyes sparkled under their long lashes; her 
sweet, girlish laughter rippled pleasantly over her rosy lips. The 
Colonel exerted himself to amuse her; he told her stories of 
regimental life at home and abroad ; and then, seeing that graver 
subjects also interested her, he narrated some of his own ex- 
periences of a soldier’s life. And Desdemona herself could not 
have made a better listener than Isabel. 

The time passed so pleasantly that both occupants of the 
phaeton were surprised when Clarewood Castle was reached. 
Save when the Colonel made excuses for his nephew’s non-appear- 
ance, Jack’s name had not been mentioned between them ; but 
later on, when they had conscientiously ‘done’ the picturesque 
ruins and were standing together on the battlemented tower 
watching the sun set in splendour over the distant hills, Isabel 
herself brought up the subject of her engagement. 

‘Tell me frankly, Colonel Methuen,’ she said blushing and 
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drooping her eyes, ‘were you not very angry when you heard 
that Ja Mr. Hamilton was engaged to be married to a poor 
governess ?’ 

The Colonel turned scarlet. 

‘I—I was sorry certainly,’ he said at last, ‘ because he—is so 
young—and—Miss Rayne,’ he added, suddenly fixing his truthful 
grey eyes on her downcast face ; ‘ will you be quite frank with me 
and will you pardon my frankness? Why did you engage your- 
self tomy nephew? You do not love him?’ 

‘ [—I—-was so wretched, so lonely, and—and I think he cares 
for me,’ she said in a low voice. ‘Oh, Colonel Methuen, I must 
seem a cold, calculating, heartless creature in your eyes,’ she went 
on with sudden passion. ‘But if you knew what my life has 
been for the last six years, you would, at least, pity me. At this 
moment I have not a friend in the world—except Jack.’ 

‘Will you not let me be your friend?’ said the Colonel in deep, 
tremulous tones. 

He took her unresisting hand and held it firmly in both his. 
Isabel looked up and their eyes met. A deep, crimson blush 
suddenly dyed her pale cheeks, then a quiver of emotion passed 
over her face, leaving it deadly white. With a frightened look 
she drew her hand away. The Colonel too had turned pale; he 
drew a deep breath, almost a sob; his heart beat so fast and loud 
that he felt choked. 

‘Let us go home,’ said Isabel in a whisper; ‘it—it is getting 
late, and I am tired—and cold.’ She shivered as she rose and 
moved slowly towards the dark stone staircase which led down into 
the tower. 

In almost totul silence they drove back to Rivermouth. Some 
strange spell seemed to have fallenon them. The Colonel now and 
again ventured to steal a glance at the pale face under the sweep- 
ing curve of the Gainsborough hat. He could only see the dim 
outline of her features against the dark background of sky; they 
looked set and stern, like those of a woman who has made up her 
mind to some decisive act. 

At Mrs. Jaynson’s door they parted with a slight handshake and 
a coldly uttered ‘good-night.’ Isabel looked like an animated 
marble statue as she entered the house and walked straight up 
to her own room. But, when the door was locked, she tore off 
her hat and, throwing herself down on her knees by the bedside, 
buried her face in her hands and burst into a passion of tears and 
sobs. 
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Next morning Jack received a note which made him first look 
incredulous and then burst out into an exclamation of rage. 

‘ This is the Colonel’s doing,’ he muttered, and with the letter 
in his hand he strode off towards Rivermouth. In less than 
half an hour he was in the coffee-room of the Grand Hotel, 
where Colonel Methuen, looking worn and heavy-eyed, sat at 
luncheon. 

‘Come outside, sir, I want to speak to you,’ he said in a harsh 
voice. ‘This morning I had this note from Isabel,’ he added, 
when they were out in the hotel-garden. ‘ Read it.’ 

With shaking hands the Colonel took the letter; it ran as 
follows : 


‘Dear Mr. Hamitton,—I cannot marry you, for I do not love 
you. I should only make you wretched. Do not try to find 
me. Iam leaving Laburnham House in an hour’s time.—Good- 
bye. 


STsABEL.’ 


‘Is this your doing, sir?’ asked Jack sternly as he took back 
the note. But the Colonel made no answer. He seemed dazed. 
Jack looked at him angrily for a moment, then turned on his heel 
and took the road to Laburnliam House. In a moment the 
Colonel overtook him. 

‘This is my affair,’ he said curtly. ‘I will find Miss Rayne.’ 

At Laburnham House the two men learnt that Isabel had left 
Rivermouth by the first train that morning, and that she had 
taken a ticket to Charing Cross. 

‘ As I told you before, Colonel,’ said Mrs. Jaynson, from whom 
they learnt these particulars, ‘I have never had a good opinion of Miss 
Rayne. The manner in which she has left me proves the justice 
of my views regarding her.’ Mrs. Jaynson did not inform them 
that the governess agreed to forfeit her last quarter’s salary in 
lieu of the usual ‘ notice.’ 

The Colonel and his nephew travelled up to town that after- 
noon and at once began a search for the missing girl. But days 
passed and weeks lengthened into months, and the mystery of her 
disappearance was a mystery still. In the autumn Jack’s regiment 
was ordered out to India, and on board the troop-ship which took 
him out he met a young lady as charming and ever so much 
younger than his lost Isabel. Before Bombay was reached Mr. 
Jack Hamilton was over head and ears in love with his new goddess. 

But the Colonel, in whose brown moustaches a few grey hairs 
began to appear, still kept up the search for Miss Rayne. 
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One bitter March evening he-was walking across the Park on 
his way from calling on the wife of an old brother-officer living in 
Westbourne Terrace. It was already dusk, and few people were 
about. Near the north end of the Serpentine he saw a woman 
sitting on a bench close to the water. Her veil was down, but 
something about the woman interested him. He stopped a few 
paces off and watched her curiously, his pulses quickening as he 


‘did so. For some minutes the woman sat immovable ; then rising 


suddenly she cast a rapid glance around, slipped off her shaw], 
and moved towards the water. In an instant he divined her 
terrible purpose. With a hoarse cry he dashed forward and 
clutched her round the waist. She struggled desperately in his 
arms, and her bonnet and veil fell off, and in the dim twilight 
a thin, haggard face and a pair of wild, dark eyes looked up at 
him. 

‘Isabel! Isabel! Oh, thank God, I have found you at last!’ 

The story she had to tell made the Colonel shudder. Ever 
since she left Rivermouth her life had been one long struggle 
with poverty. At first she had maintained herself by teaching, 
but somehow her pupils fell off, and as the winter came on her 
health failed, and the trifling sums she was able to earn by her 
needle were insufficient to provide her with wholesome food. For 
some weeks she had not been able to get any sort of work, and 
that March evening when the Colonel found her she was desperate, 
and had resolved to end her miseries by death. 

‘And why did youjhide from me so long?’ he asked a week 
later. They were sitting in Mrs. Trollope’s drawing-room in 
Westbourne Terrace; that good-natured lady, having heard the 
whole story from the Colonel’s lips, insisted on Miss Rayne’s 
acceptance of her hospitality until the poor girl’s health was 
thoroughly re-established. 

‘Why did you hide from me so long, Isabel?’ repeated the 
Colonel, taking her thin white hand in his, and looking in her 
wasted face with such love and tenderness that the tears sprang 
into her eyes. ’ 

‘Because—because I thought you despised me. Do you 
remember that evening on the tower? I felt that I should die 
of shame, for you thought me a heartless coquette for entrapping 
a boy like Jack. And I—knew then that I would rather beg my 
bread than marry him!’ 

‘And so you nearly broke my heart; see, these are grey hairs 
in my head. As for Jack, I had a letter this morning telling me 
F2 
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that he was engaged to be married to a Miss Graysome, daughter 

of Major-General Graysome, whom he met on board the ‘ Euphrates.’ 

And now, my darling, will you let me try and make you happy, 

for I love you? I loved you, I think, the very first time I saw you.’ 
‘And I you,’ whispered the girl softly. 


DENZIL VANE. 





Madame de Wontespan, 


SIMONIDES, no flatterer of the female sex, as his iambics can 
assure a doubting mind, still pays womankind that which must 
be considered a compliment, in that he declares ‘God formed 
woman from the crafty fox, knowing all things good and bad.’ 

Thus Francoise Athénais of Mortemart, who afterwards became 
Marchioness de Montespan, must have obtained a fair insight into 
the capricious and vain heart of her sovereign before she assured 
herself of ultimate victory over the gentle and devoted Louise, 
Duchess de la Valliére, whom she flattered, cajoled, and petted 
as by turns it suited her arrogant humour best, and whom in the 
end—alas for the fond Duchess !—she succeeded in ousting alto- 
gether from the fast chilling affections of their mutual kingly 
lover, Louis Quatorze. 

Very possibly a little hatred may be at times a sentiment not 
set so very widely apart from a little love. We are told that Louis, 
upon first coming into contact with the fair maid of honour, 
actually disliked the beautiful Athénais. She interested the 
monarch, and yet unquestionably he felt antagonistic. 

Born in 1641, she was the second daughter of the Duke of 
Mortemart, an unprincipled and most dissolute gambler. Her 
mother, on the other hand, was religious to an extent which 
bordered upon fanaticism, and spent her time in devotions which, 
without doubt, led to gross neglect of her daughters and the 
guidance of their up-bringing in the household, and doubtless 
should form one excuse for the temper of Athénais, which was 
imperious and haughty to a degree. Yet her spirit was softened 
by a power of fascination best described in the words of Houssaye, 
who avers that while her father’s arrogance had fallen upon her 
as a mantle, her mother’s religious propensities, with, however, the 
bigotry toned down, made an otherwise unpleasant nature bril- 
liantly gentle. He says, ‘Le diable 4 quatre était tempéré par 
Vidée de Dieu.’ 

We all know the type of character—feline certainly—but 
somehow the velvet paws are so muffled one forgets to remember 
that the claws are beneath, howsoever cleverly they may be sheathed, 
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and one may escape scot free with never a scratch—or not—just 
as a kindly Providence or a frowning one will have it. 

The Duke of Mortemart was pleased enough that his wife’s 
tastes led her so frequently to seek the solace of an erudite Church. 
So long as he was left free to go his own gait, it seemed to him 
that Heaven had arranged things pleasantly and for the best. 

.The most worldly of sinners is glad to feel that he leaves a saint 
at home, eagerly praying that the Divine curse, however righte- 
ously deserved, may be averted from falling upon the evil-doer! 

Athénais of Mortemart was three years older than the ill-fated 
Louise de la Valliére. She was attached as maid of honour 
to Madame the Duchess of Orleans (Henriette d’Angleterre) 
under the name of Mademoiselle of Tonnay-Charente. 

In 1663, at the age of twenty-two, she was united to Henri 
Louis of Pardaillon of Goudren, Marquis of Montespan. By this 
marriage there was but one son, who became Duke of Antin, and 
who grew up as undisciplined, as insolent, and as haughty as his 
grandfather had been before him, and as great a gambler. 

During the Regency a picture was painted of the witty Court 
beauty, Madame de Montespan, in which the unfortunate Louise 
de la Valliére is depicted as attaching roses to the skirts of her 
rival, while Louis, the all powerful and most magnanimous of 
monarchs—Heaven save the mark!—stands by gazing upon the 
courtesy shown by one favourite to another. There is a painting 
by Mignard, known as the Portratts aux Amours, which represents 
the marchioness amongst heaps of roses, and amid crowds of Cupids, 
who are armed with arrows. 

The character of Madame de Montespan, though vastly less 
loving and full of self-sacrifice than that of Louise, was, in all pro- 
bability, no whit worse, and possibly far better, than many hundreds 
of worldly women in our own most eminently respectable days 
would prove themselves to possess did they become exposed to a 
like serious temptation. 

Indeed, charitable exponents of the life of the divine Athénais 
teach us to accept as a fact that in the first instance she did not 
study to attract the capricious fancy of Louis of Bourbon. 

Possibly her bright badinage and laughter-loving, playful de- 
scriptions of her various lovers and their agonies may have proved 
a welcome change to the monarch, already wearying and surfeited 
with the more sentimental and silent Louise. 

These historians also assure us that when Madame de Montespan 
first found her feelings were becoming engaged she appealed to 
her husband to withdraw with her from the Court of France. He, 
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insolent and overbearing, bade her remain, and used no effort to 
assist her desire to retire. She then showed a disposition to stay 
with the Queen, and the Queen it was who dismissed her into the 
society of the King. Thus destiny seemed actually to force her 
into a position which ultimately ejected Louise dela Valliére from 
that vantage coign which she imagined she held all too securely to 
be torn away from—the heart of her kingly lover. 

Whilst Madame de Maintenon, bigoted and unscrupulous, 
watched and plotted to gain her own ends, Madame de Monte- 
span would seem to have been buffeted back and forth upon 
half a hundred uncertainties as to whether she should remain 
on at Court or go. Again, she was on confidential and excellent 
terms of affectionate friendship with the far too trusting Duchess 
of La Valliére. While upon a surpassingly firm footing with the 
Queen herself, she yet took the precaution of being on equally 
secure terms of intimacy with the mutual rival of royalty and her 
ambitious self. Her audacity appears—once prudence had been 
flung aside, bien entendu—as amazing as were Madame de Mainte- 
non’s own Jesuitical tactics. 

On the occasion when Louis, returning from the war, called 
his Court around him, we learn that the Queen and Athénais, 
seated together in a carriage on their way to greet the King, 
noticed another vehicle jolting by a short cut across some fields 
to the place where Louis rested in early advance of the rest. 
Upon seeing this, it is asserted that the beautiful Marchioness 
remarked upon the fact of Louise thus hastening in her anxiety to 
be the first to welcome back the King, and that she added that, 
should it ever be her misfortune to become the mistress of Louis 
(which might Heaven forfend!), she would never dare to present 
herself in advance of her Queen upon such an occasion—which was 
indeed the memorable one to the poor Duchess as being that of 
Louis’ first searing reproof. 

But, even in sucha period of freedom of thought and of speech, 
that Madame de Montespan should have spoken so openly to the 
Queen appears to us most improbable. If there is truth to warrant 
this statement, the speech reads with a special flavour of falseness 
when it is known that at this stage she was an acknowledged 
rival of La Valliére in the King’s fleeting fancy. And yet. the 
Queen must have put up with more sharpened insult even than 
such as this. 

The peasantry (honest souls!), believing that an unwritten 
law of heaven provided in a more bounteous manner for the 
ménage of a king than for other mortal men, were wont to toss 
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their caps in air and to shout aloud, ‘ Vive les trois Reines!’ when 
they saw seated in one carriage the neglected queen, the anxious 
duchess, and the sparkling marchioness. Long live the three 
Queens! ‘Yes,’ says M. Houssaye, ‘the one that was, the one 
that had been, and the one that had not dared to be!’ Truly 
an edifying spectacle ! 

Before this, however, the Court had removed to Versailles, and 
before its migration the jealous rage of the Marquis of Montespan 
seems to have been most fully aroused. Upon the Marchioness 
informing him that she travelled with the Queen, her husband 
turned upon her in an access of fury. 

‘With the King, madame, you mean,’ said he wrathfully. ‘I 
forbid you to go!’ 

His decision and exercise of marital power came too late, as it 
chanced. Madame de Montespan had, so far as in her lay, drunk 
deeply of the well-springs of love and of ambition. She tossed 
her glorious head in high disdain, and an unpleasant domestic 
drama speedily ensued. The Marquis condescended to the 
coward’s action; he struck the Marchioness with some violence, 
assuring her that he reserved the remainder of his wrath for their 
sovereign. Instantly she took refuge with the Court at Versailles, 
placing herself beneath the protection of the King, proclaiming 
her wrongs and imploring the monarch’s intervention. The whole 
Court warmly espoused her cause, and the Queen herself took the 
side of the aggrieved and outraged lady. By the next day the 
husband, his wrongs, his indignation, and his passionate remon- 
strances, were all alike forgotten, and the supremacy of the 
marchioness over the sweet duchess was a thing assured. 

That very morning which followed the flight of the wife saw 
the injured Marquis, garbed in deepest black, present himself 
before the gates of Versailles. He speedily gained access to the 
presence, and found Louis assembled with a number of his courtiers 
aftera council in the well-known Salon des Glaces. That long gallery 
of mirrors had reflected some thousand thousand false and mere- 
tricious smiles and becks, yet perhaps none more deceitful than 
the expression with which Louis of Bourbon greeted the Marquis. 

‘Why this deep mourning ?’ exclaimed the King. 

‘ Sire,’ was the instant answer, ‘I am in black for my wife.’ 

‘ How?’ demanded Louis le Sage, pretending to misunderstand. 
‘In mourning for your wife ?’ 

‘Yes, sire. I shall never look upon her again.’ 

Nor did he. He returned straightway to Paris by the mode 


1 The emphasis is our own. 
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he had that day travelled from the city—in a mourning coach— 
declaring that to him his wife was as the dead. 

Now divers hard things have been said of the Marquis in that 
he did not remove with his wife from Court at her first’ request, 
and that by remaining on he actually looked ahead—basely, and 
for deep motives best known to himself. This, however, seems 
improbable when we hear that, on finding his suspicions justified, 
he degenerated from a kind and affectionate husband into an 
absolutely brutal one. 

Then came a bitter time, most probably the cruellest in the 
whole career of Louise de la Valliére. When once Madame de 
Montespan became absolutely powerful, the spirit of arrogance 
inherited from the Duke of Mortemart gained a speedy triumph 
over those better, kindlier feelings which at times declared them- 
selves in her character. Her former loving friendship for Louise 
was lost sight of amid her daily overbearing and supercilious 
ways to .the saddened favourite. The affection which had 
existed betwixt the women, when as young maids of honour 
they had shared together half a hundred pretty, paltry, girlish 
secrets and prospects, had passed away as swiftly as a breath 
which clouds a mirror. 

In 1663, upon her marriage, Athénais had been raised to the 
post of Mistress of the Palace of the Queen. She possessed un- 
doubtedly, besides great beauty of the highest type, a peculiar 
poignant and very graceful wit, which in Paris became quickly 
distinguished as ‘esprit de Mortemart.’ 

Alas! those sharp speeches, those ready jests, those light but. 
unerring stabs were, after her success in the intrigue had fairly 
begun, turned to wound a very stricken deer! 

Louise de la Valliére suffered in silent agony a thousand petty 
wrongs, all the more piteously aggravating because they were so 
small. Louis in his own person was actually urged with effrontery 
by the Marchioness to heap numerous and unprovoked insults 
upon the Duchess. Her rooms opened beyond those apartments 
occupied by the unfortunate and lonely Louise. Once when the 
King passed through, she, with flirt and flutter and a hundred 
coquettish wiles, desired Louis to cast her pet dog, a spaniel called 
Malice, at La Valliére, and to tell Louise ‘ such should suffice as 
company for her.’ 

Athenais de Montespan, far less loving than Louise and just 
so far more bold and intriguing, laughed in the face of the Duchess, 
and gloried in her distress. The scales of blind old Justice are 
not unevenly balanced every day to the end of earth’s short 
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pilgrimage, however. Louise was amply avenged indeed when she 
saw Madame de Montespan in her turn fasten roses upon the 
skirts of the newly-risen favourite, the lovely Mademoiselle de 
Fontanges, even as she herself had affixed them upon those of 
Athenais. 

The usually gallant Abbé de Choisy designated this shortest- 
lived love of the Grand Monarque, Mademoiselle de Fontanges, 
as la belle sotte, and it is understood that she was anything 
rather than of a ready wit, though exquisitely beautiful. 

‘Belle comme un ange et sotte comme un panier,’ was the 
Abbé’s verdict. 

And yet there are divers old sayings which go to prove that 
still waters run often very fairly deep, and none the less do they 
do so for the lucidity of their smoothness. 

And thus, upon a compliment being paid her at Chelles on 
the occasion of her sister being made abbess, a courtier, pretending 
to be overwhelmed by the lights and music and the general effect 
of the display at this gorgeous ceremony, paid her angelic beauty 
the flattery—deliciously acceptable no doubt—of asking her if 
this indeed were Paradise. 

‘Oh no!’ replied she without turning. ‘There would not be 
so many bishops if it were !’ 

Who shall say this woman could not appreciate the value of a 
bon mot upon occasion ? 

Her reign as a Court beauty was short indeed! Like a 
comet she flashed brilliantly across the social ether of the French 
world, and as swiftly passed beyond into the thicker darkness 
of the unknown. Whether she was poisoned in 1680 by Madame 
de Montespan is beyond proof now. That is to say, it is uncertain 
whether the Marchioness had that crime to lay at her soul. 

In any case this young girl died under most suspicious cir- 
cumstances, struck down by a sudden and deadly shaft. That 
two of her attendants also succumbed to like symptoms and died 
suddenly at that time is a fact to be remembered. The argument 
chiefly used in favour of Madame de Montespan by those at Court 
was that by that time she had so extreme a hatred of the Jesuitical 
Madame de Maintenon that assuredly she would first have disposed 
of that lady before turning her attentions so fully and so un- 
pleasantly upon Mademoiselle de Fontanges—presuming she had 
any sinister inclination at all. Mademoiselle de Fontanges, who, 
in her short-lived pride, had stipulated that, like Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére, she should be made a duchess, died under the age of 
twenty. We are told that Louis was deeply affected upon being 
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summoned hastily to the young beauty only to find her at her 
last gasp. 

She signed to him to draw his chair nearer to the one in which 
she lay back dying, and as the King held her hand, kissing and 
weeping over it, she declared that she breathed her last breath 
‘happy, since with my last looks I see the King weep.’ 

Madame de Montespan, as though to fulfil the old adage which 
says that a woman has but to look at her apron-strings for a ready 
excuse, alone tried to depreciate the dead favourite’s last sentence, 
saying : 

‘If she spoke well it was because she was going to die, for 
throughout her life she had not a word to say.’ 

Madame de Montespan at the time of the younger beauty’s 
decease was at daggers drawn with Madame de Maintenon. 
Athénais never lost an opportunity of sharpening her ready wit 
at the other’s expense, and with the wife of Scarron she found an 
ample field and verge sufficient to exercise her brilliant raillery. 

On rare occasions she had even used such against the Queen 
herself, and upon one remark which bordered on the impertinent 
Louis saw fit to remind her that she forgot that she spoke of her 
sovereign lady. 

‘ Alas, sire!’ the beautiful wit replied, ‘I do not forget—and 
—that she is your queen also.’ 

Her gaiety was absolutely irrepressible, and her extravagance 
of satire incorrigible. Her lampoons at the expense of the more 
crafty Madame de Maintenon were a source of amusement at 
Court, while the latter complained loudly of the hideous caricatures 
drawn of her by her more gifted rival. Meanwhile the wife of 
Scarron abided her time with patient and enduring energy. If 
we are to believe with Lord Beaconsfield that everything comes in 
due course to him who watches and who waits, so assuredly also 
did this plotting woman meet with her reward for all her subtle 
patience. 

That shortly after the death of the queen of Louis of Bourbon 
a private marriage did take place between that monarch and this 
his last favourite, whose withered visage was destined to overhang 
his deathbed, and whose croaking voice was to utter the last 
prayers on his behalf that he was ever to hear while in the flesh, 
seems more than probable, yet we have no authentic proof that 
such was the actual case. St. Simon, however, avers that 
Louis XIV. went through the ceremony of marriage with Madame 
de Maintenon to satisfy her religious principles and scruples. 

This marriage, presuming that it did take place, was in 1684, 
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and during the winter which followed on the death of the Queen. 
A high mass was celebrated at midnight, and it is given as history 
that Harlay, Archbishop of Paris, as diocesan of Louvois, presided, 
and that but three witnesses in all were present. These others 
were Bontems, governor of Versailles, and Montchevreuil, and 
Father la Chaise, the King’s confessor. 

Madame de Maintenon had strained every nerve to sever the 
King from his intrigue with Madame de Montespan; she had 
gone so far as to summon the stern cleric Bossuet, who inveighed 
in no measured terms against the profligacy of the Court of France 
at this period. 

It is said that the King, ever easily swayed, declared to Madame 
de Montespan, even before she had altogether lost his affection, 
that (on religious scruples of his own) their life’s paths must 
henceforth diverge widely. 

The wily Marchioness listened to the homily of Bossuet, who 
was present, with arch and pretty although silent gravity. Even- 
tually she acquiesced. Henceforth, Bossuet assured her, the Court 
must for the precious sake of the King’s immortal soul know the 
witty favourite never again. 

Madame de Maintenon began to congratulate herself that her 
cause under cover of religion had triumphed, when the shrewd 
Athenais demanded a moment’s private speech of the King. 

No sooner had the curtain fallen over the opening of the 
recess into which they had retired, than her lustrous eyes gazed 
full into the vain depths of King Louis’ own with a world of 
passionate persuasion. 

‘ Banish me not,’ said the orbs imploringly, ‘ from thy presence, 
O my sun god!’ But with her lips she only formed five words : 
‘What a fool you are!’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted King Louis, ‘a fool inasmuch that I still 
love you!’ 

The crisis was passed for the immediate present, and the 
divine beauty of the Marchioness had won the cause for which it 
had pleaded. 

But for no lengthy period. Sic transit—we spare you the stale 
quotation on second thoughts. There is a fragmentary epistle still 
extant from Madame de Maintenon to her chosen friend Madame 
de Frontenac, in which one sentence reads in relation to the King : 

‘I send him away always afflicted but never in despair.’ 

Nor had she cause so to do while under a superficial cloak of 
ardent godliness she was digging deeply a pit into which she 
designed Athénais should presently fall. This letter, fragment 
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though it be that is left, speaks volumes for the abiding stead- 
fastness of the nature of the Marchioness’s rival, and indeed 
shadows forth the history of the next year in both women’s lives. 

That year saw the Queen dead, the Marchioness retired from 
Court, and Madame the wife of the monarch to gain whom she had 
plotted so darkly and so long. But before that period the 
Marchioness had the felicity of seeing one daughter united to 
the young Duke of Bourbon, the grandson of the great Condé. 

Besides the son of the Marquis of Montespan, the Duke of 
Antin, she had eight other children. These were the Duke of 
Maine, the Count of Vexin, two other sons who died untitled in 
their youth, and the Count of Toulouse, together with three 
daughters. 

When discarded by her royal lover and deserted in her 
affliction by her children, one of whom indeed, the Duke of Maine, 
had the foresight to post all her effects after her to prevent any 
possibility of his mother’s return to a Court which had become 
wearied of her, she looked around and bethought herself of what 
friends she was possessed. 

Alas! like many another, she discovered that those who had 
professed most in her prideful days were the first, when once she 
had stepped from off her pedestal and given place to another 
deity, to draw their immaculate garments yet more closely around 
them, and, like the Levitical priest of old, to ‘pass by on the other 
side.’ Suddenly she remembered poor sinning, sorrowful, repent- 
ant Sister Louise at the Carmelitish Convent—the patient Duchess 
of La Valliére—and on an impulse she hastened thither to embrace 
her whilom friend. 

Louise received her in her usual lovely spirit of self-abnega- 
tion, forbearing to rejoice that her own lot had overtaken the 
proud Marchioness, and merely chiding her gently for weeping, 
since her own tears, although so bitter, had long since run- them- 
selves dry. 

But the haughty spirit of Athenais could not forget how she 
had in more prosperous days mocked and scoffed when poor Louise 
made her last adieux on leaving Court for the Carmelites. 

The first paroxysm of grief over, the pride of the Marchioness 
resented the thought that possibly she might be triumphed over 
in her sorrow by the Duchess, just as she, in her own coarser 
animal spirits and with her smaller mind, had not failed to do in 
earlier days over La Valliére. That thought was wormwood and 
bitterness indeed to Athénais. So she hurried away to the Con- 
vent of the Dames of Saint Joseph, whom she had patronised 
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when in power and affluence. But in conforming to the rules 
of a religious house she was neither steady nor resigned. 

She was of the world—worldly—and entered it again, and a 
portion of it received her, while for a time she led a coterie that 
was witty and gambling. It must be mentioned in her praise 
that while she had the means her gifts to the poor were munifi- 

‘cent, and that she liberally patronised the arts and sciences. 

It was in a convent that she died, however, in 1707. 

An eruption breaking out upon her, and marring her still 
vivid beauty, she desired a practitioner to bleed her; this he did 
with such effect as to leave her no prospect but death. 

Of the King of Terrors she had an appalling dread—indeed, 
her fear of being alone in the dark, or even of darkness at all, is 
quoted as something worse than childish. If it thundered, the 
elements were to the miserable woman as the chariots of the 
wrath of God, come to grind her to atoms as a potsherd’s vessel. 

Two of the sisters (some accounts say four) watched by her 
bed at night with twenty lighted tapers. If the wind but blew 
boisterously the frenzied woman would desire the holy sisters to 
lie down upon and cover her, that the sanctity of their bodies 
might avert the righteous judgment of Heaven from herself. 

Before her last illness she wrote to her husband, who replied 
not, save by a chill silence. 

Then she penned a letter to Louis the King in tones of insult 
and reproach. 

The King in amaze said, ‘What! is it possible that she still 
loves me ?’ 

‘Who can tell ?’ asks M. Houssaye. ‘ She perhaps never liked 
him till she lost him.’ 

O tempora! O mores! To die as she did, and at sixty-six! 

Madame de Sévigné says: ‘ She was so dried up as to outrage 
nature by the derangement of her features. It was a death’s- 
head, spoiled by a black and dried-up skin. Never was there so 
great a humiliation.’ 

Her fear of death was horrible in the extreme, and her shrieks 
at the mere mention of it in connection with herself terrible to 
think of. 

To the last she deceived herself as to the nearness of her end. 
Sending for her son, the Duke of Antin, and seeing his terror 
at her altered features, she assured him that it was but a derange- 
ment of the system, and that he need feel no fear. 

But he, fit son of such a mother, stopped, not to comfort her 
in extremis, but only paused to steal the box which contained her 
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jewels and will, the key to which hung on her withered neck be- 
side a golden cross of the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Says M. Houssaye in reference to her death: ‘This insolent 
marchioness, who had put four horses to the golden wheel of her 
fortune, perished, assassinated by a blood-letting, and robbed by her 
son, without having time to conciliate herself with Heaven. She 
died on a stormy day, and her entrails were cast to the dogs. 
She perished without daring to look at her God, and without 
daring to look at herself, so horrible was she to contemplate.’ 

It is believed that King Louis, being made aware of Madame 
de Montespan’s miserable end, made it the subject of a most 
horrible and unfeeling jest. Whether such was actually the case, 
or if it were but the paltry tittle-tattle of an impure Court, it 
is now impossible to verify. But that we have for generations 
made too much of the memory of the long-vaunted hero—Louis 
the Invincible—is without a doubt. 

We think too highly of a monarch sufficiently’patronising to 
become godfather to a dramatist’s child, and gracious enough to 
allow the same lowly though gifted being to partake of the 
memorable cas en nuit. 

We have set up a deity whose feet are none the less of grossest 
clay because generations of blinded men have bowed themselves 


in worship to the memory of that great yet little man, Ludovicus 
Rex. 


WILTON WOLRIGE. 





Che Aong and the Ainger. 


Part I. 


THE SONG. 


SoME young men were lounging on divans in a strangely furnished 
room in Kensington. Nearly all the soft, yellow, afternoon light 
was ‘draped’ out by silk curtains that gave a ‘tone’ to the oak 
furniture and to the young men themselves, who wanted such arti- 
ficial aid sadly. 

They were dreary-looking young men, who found the divans 
uncomfortable, and sat on them hecause the Turks did, and they 
had a confused feeling that it was an artistic and slightly improper 
thing to do. For the same reason they excluded the spring sun- 
light, and sat yawning in the semi-darkness. 

They admired each other very much, and said so openly, 
finding something so novel and pleasant in the feeling that they 
now vied with and outdid each other in compliment. 

‘Oh, Darley,’ said one of the young men, drawing a roll of 
paper from under the cushion of his divan and languidly untying 
it, ‘what a treat you gave us last night! What mind! what a 
depth of intellect !—quite unintelligible to the masses, of course, 
but so elevating, it made me yearn after-—everything,’ finishing a 
little vaguely and disconnectedly. 

‘ Oh, that was nothing,’ said Darley modestly ; ‘ that was realistic 
—just to catch the common herd, don’t you know. Give me the 
Ideal to discourse on. The more absolutely ideal it is, the more 
real does it become to me.’ He rose, clutching at the air and 
stretching out his hand as if after an elusive ideal. ‘I pursue it 

. itevades me! I start afresh —starting up again with staring 
eyes—‘ and then—it vanishes.’ 

‘Good Heavens, Darley! compose yourself,’ said}a voice from 
one of the dark corners. ‘ What an exhibition! Are you often 
taken that way? What’s the Ideal? or rather, whois she? I 
am sure you could not make such a fuss about anyone but a 
woman.’ 

Darley sank back on his divan with an exhausted sigh. 
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‘Ah, Campbell, still a Philistine! the ideal has no gender— 
and women, alas? are not ideal.’ 

‘ No, mercifully not, if they have to evade, and elude, and vanish, 
‘and all that gammon! Give me a nice, comfortable girl, as 
human as they can be made, and keep all that bosh for yourself.’ 

‘I wish, Campbell,’ said the first speaker a little more queru- 
lously and a little less artificially than he had spoken before, ‘I 
wish you would not come to our little gatherings at all, if you 
only come to mock! Itis discouraging—it is unsympathetic—it is 
extremely annoying! Darley is easily discouraged—Genius is so 
sensitive! and the century will probably owe%much§to him.’ 

‘Oh, thanks, Feilden,’ interrupted Darley, with no false 
modesty. ‘Do not defend me. My friends know whatIam. I 
am not afraid of criticism.’ 

‘Yes, everyone knows what you are, assented Campbell 
readily ; ‘ what they are anxious to know is what you do.’ 

‘I did rot come here to-day to talk about myself. I came to 
show you this ’—drawing out the roll of paper and, for the second 
time, untying the blue ribbon. ‘I have discovered a Poet.’ 

There was a murmur in the room. They all prided themselves 
on their insight and sharpness in detecting genius, and they envied 
Darley. 

‘Where did you find him?’ asked Feilden, the spokesman, 
much as if he were alluding to a new specimen of flower or insect. 

‘Only, go far, in the pages of a local paper, a flower blushing 
unseen; but I ’—with a confusion of metaphors—‘ have unearthed 
him! At least, a man I know, a clergyman, sent me this scrap, 
and tells me his curious history. A poor man, quite one of the 
masses. No education! a second Burns! why, he will make our 
name.’ 

‘But you did not discover him,’ said Campbell doggedly ; ‘ the 
clergyman did.’ 

‘Appreciations discovery,’ said Darley loftily. Then, address- 
ing himself more especially to the others, ‘ You, I know, would 
like to hear the beautiful thought. It is a ray of light! the light 
is for us only who can see it.’ 

‘It must be a mean sort of light that requires so much intro- 
duction,’ said Campbell. ‘I can see into a brick wall as far as 
most people. Go on, Darley, old chap, I’m not scoffing. We 
want a second poet-ploughman badly. Give us the light.’ 

Darley read very well, in a mellow voice. The lines were 


rough and unpolished, but clever and forcible. They were also 
original. 
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The silence that followed the reading was broken by the 
irrepressible Campbell. 

‘What does the “ weird, wild waste of Nature,” mean ? 
understand.’ 

‘I did not suppose you would,’ said Darley crossly. 

‘ Well, explain it to me. I want to understand.’ 

‘ Poetry cannot be explained,’ said Darley. 

‘Oh, come, don’t make it out worse than it is. 
elect few get some sense out of it.’ 

‘They do.’ 

‘ Well you, who are one of the few, might enlighten me.’ 

‘I read you the poem,’ said Darley stiffly, ‘to yourself I leave 
the interpretation.’ 

‘ Oh, very well,’ said Campbell. ‘In that case, may I be allowed 
to remark that the ploughman had better be left to his plough ?’ 

‘I expected that,’ observed Darley. 

Ah, the thought had occurred to you too ?’ 
Certainly not,’ haughtily ; ‘but I am aware that one requires 
a soul to appreciate these things.’ 

‘I accept the inference. I only meant to imply in my humble, 
soulless way, that probably the poet is duly or unduly appreciated 
in his own circle, and that his name will not (like yours) live in 
the century ; that, in fact, he isthe right man in the right place— 
is proud of being one of the masses, and would probably very 
much resent being “ discovered.” ’ 

‘I wish you two fellows could ever come together without 
quarrelling,’ said Feilden irritably. ‘The verses are simply 
perfect. A delirious dream of rapture. The setting a little rough, 
perhaps, but that can soon be righted. A lily in a broken pot; 
but that, my dear Campbell, does not make the lily less beautiful.’ 

‘No; but it makes you think of an incongruity which you 
would not do if you left the lily growing in the garden or the 
field.’ 

‘Well, at any rate, I am going to find the man out,’ inter- 
rupted Darley, still crossly. ‘He might be worth publishing—he 
would certainly be worth bringing up and introducing into life. 
It would make our name—and it would make him famous!’ 

‘Or you, which seems to occupy your thoughts more, my dear 
Darley,’ rising and striking the roll of paper impressively with 
his hand. ‘I don’t believe the man who wrote that wants any 
impertinent “discoveries.” I believe he is a good, honest farmer, 
quite as famous as he wishes to be, and, if you go and rout him 
out, I wish you joy of the adventure.’ 
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‘ Nevertheless, I shall go,’ said Darley. 

‘Of course you will take the right course,’ said Feilden sooth- 
ingly. ‘We will go together. What did you say in your “ Pearls 
of Thought” ? 


‘ The Beautiful is always Right, 
At least we call it so! 






It is beautiful to discover true worth, and therefore it is right.’ 
‘For my part,’ said Campbell, who had gone over to the window, 
and was trying to see through the yellow silk blinds, ‘I think 
that many beautiful things are far from right, and that most right 
things are far from beautiful. However, do your level best, rout 
out this poor, bewildered, homely creature ; pamper, and spoil, 
and drivel at him, if he allows you; and if he turns you out of 
his house, and gives you a bit of his poetical mind for your imper- 
tinence—remember, I warned you!’ 

‘Don’t be irritable, Campbell,’ said Feilden softly; ‘it does 
not suit the room.’ 

Campbell laughed. ‘You do tempt one to strong language, 
old fellow,’ he said, ‘but, upon my honour, I sometimes think 
you have a glimmer yourself of the humour of the whole 
farce. I forgive you; Darley, I cannot forgive. He is too far 
gone. I would sign his certificate with the greatest pleasure !’ 



















Part II. 


THE SINGER. 


CuHaApTerR I. 
















THE day’s work was over in the village oi Doveton. The workers, 
washed and refreshed, were mostly leaning in their shirt-sleeves over 
the little wooden gates that led into the little gardens, smoking, 
for the most part, in silence, whilst their wives exchanged ideas 
at the top of unmelodious voices. Their work was by no mean 
over yet. Even though the children were in bed and the supper 
laid by, there were ‘ bits of washing’ to be finished and hung up, 
or to-morrow’s dinner to think of; perhaps even a little shopping " 
at the village shop; but with all the tiring day behind them and 
the tiring morrow before, it seemed as if tke shrill, good-humoured 
voices would never stop. 

‘They do say,’ said Mrs. Birk, wringing out a little sock in 
her strong, red hands, and stretching up to peg it to the line— 
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‘ they do say as how the two young gentlemen from Lunnon Town 
are at the “ Mitre ” now.’ 

‘ Aye, so I said,’ screamed Mrs. Moss, from the next garden 
but one, pausing to lean, by her husband’s side, over her own 
particular gate ; ‘and queer folks Lunnon folks seem to be, by all 
accounts.’ 

‘They’re mostly bad,’ said Birk, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth to give utterance to the remark. 

‘ Nay, nay,’ remonstrated a carpenter who was passing in the 
road and had stopped to rest his bundle on the gate, ‘they’re 
mostly fools, judging by these two! They has their hair plastered 
to their heads and working down their backs—mostly as long as 
your little Polly’s, Mrs. Birk ; and there’s not as much sense in 
the two of them as in old Gran’fer Bell, yonder. “My good 
man,” says they, seein’ I was on the road, “‘ are you a inhabitant ? ” 
“No, I are not,” says I; “I are a carpenter.” And are you 
aquent with the genius of your ’ome?” says they; and ’oo do 
you think they meant ? Why, old Smith! old John! I was wustlin’ 
that catch o’ his, “I’m sailin’ away fro’ land, mates,” and this 
young gentleman says to me, solemn-like: “ You are tunin’ the 
poet’s lyre.” “Liar!” says I, “no more than you, nor so much, 
neither!” The imperence of furriners.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mrs. Birk. ‘ Imperence indeed! aye, poor old John 
—he’s done his day’s work, and he'll rest quiet enough, I’se 
warrant. Liar, indeed !’ 

‘ Aye, he could draw a furrer straight,’ said Birk, knocking the 
ashes from his pipe upon the gate. ‘Genius you might well call 
him—at the plough’s tail.’ 

‘There’s poor Mrs. Smith,’ said a young woman with a shrill 
voice, and a baby on her arm. She was pointing to a lonely 
cottage, in whose window burned a solitary light. An old woman 
in a short black gown had come out into her doorway, and was 
sitting amongst the sweet-peas that clustered round the porch. 
They all looked at her compassionately. 

‘Poor soul!’ said Mrs. Birk, ‘ she do miss him, for sure.’ 

‘ Aye, that she do.’ 

‘It went agin me,’ said Birk, ‘to see such a man as that put 
under sods—half the parish he’s taught to plough.’ 

‘For shame, Birk,’ said the young woman with the baby, 
‘when you kuow all parson said—how’s he was willin’, and wore 
out, and wanted peace.’ 

‘ Well, I meant no harm, missus,’ said Birk sheepishly ; ‘ only 
it seemed as he mort be forgotten.’ 
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‘Oh, he'll not be forgotten,’ said the young woman scornfully. 
‘Yes, she’s goin’ in, poor soul !’ 

The old woman had risen stiffly to her feet and stood erect 
amongst the sweet-peas, with her face, framed in its simple cap, 
turned upwards. At that moment there was a sharp rattle of 
wheels, and the gig from the ‘Mitre’ clattered past with two 
young men driving themselves, and the groom from the ‘ Mitre’ 
clinging on behind, with an agonised expression on his face. 

‘He don’t seem happy, poor chap,’ said Birk grimly ; ‘he’s 
afeared o’ those two Lunnon fellows.’ 

‘Oh, are those the two chaps from Lunnon ?’ said Mrs. Birk. 

Well, they do look queer. Whatever do they want ?’ 


Cuapter II. 


THE next morning was such a day as we only see during an 
English summer. A soft, west wind was stirring idly the tops of 
the chestnut trees. Knee-deep in clover, the cows rested in the 
cool shadows, as close as they could get to the brook that trickled 
by over the stones. Young Feilden was leaning as far as he safely 


could out of the inn window—a quaint, old-fashioned inn that 
looked out on the cobbled village street. Mr. Darley was sitting 
at the table, buried in manuscripts. 

‘I think we ought to start as soon after breakfast as possible,’ 
he said, running his hand through his sleek hair. ‘ We must lose 
no time.’ 

The other young man looked back over his shoulder. ‘It 
would be so much simpler to go and see the clergyman,’ he said ; 
‘the fellow who wrote to you. It would be so jolly by those 
willows near the brook! I vote we go and dawdle on the grass 
to-day, and look up the old chap to-morrow.’ 

‘You can do as you like,’ said Darley stiffly. ‘ I shall not lose 
such a chance. Really, sometimes, Feilden, you seem to forget 
that you have a mission.’ 

‘Oh, no, I don’t ’—hurried] y—‘ only it’s a beastly sort of mis- 
sion that takes a poor old fellow from a place like this’—with a 
comprehensive wave of his hand—‘ to a place like that. It seems 
a shame.’ 

‘ Well, we'll try, at all events,’ said Darley. ‘ He’s a free man, 
and not a slave. You speak as if I was going to force him.’ 

‘So you are, morally. You are going to hold up fame, and 
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money, and culture before him as inducements—and then—we 
are going to profit!’ 

Darley looked round irritably. ‘I wish you would not speak 
in that .. . uncultured way, Feilden. Itis really very annoying. 
Ah, what a delicious aroma of bacon! Call out to the Hebe in 
the garden, Feilden, and ask her to cull a sunflower. We may 
as well feast our souls as well as our bodies.’ 

Feilden did as he was desired. 

‘A what?’ said the Hebe in the garden. 

‘A sunflower.’ 

‘What for ?’ stolidly. 

‘Oh, to look at.’ 

But the Hebe shook her head. ‘ You don’t want none o’ them 
stinkin’ flowers,’ she said ; ‘and you don’t make a fule of me.’ 

‘ What does the gentleman want ?’ came a shriller voice from 
unseen regions. 

‘A sunflower, mother.’ 

‘ Whatever for ?’ after an astonished silence. 

‘To look at, a’ says.’ 

‘ He’s a makin’ a fule of thee, Marier,’ said the voice. ‘ Don’t 
you take no notice.’ 

‘They seem rather touchy,’ said Feilden smiling. 

‘Oh, it’s ignorance,’ said Darley, who looked rather red. 
‘Fancy living beyond the influence of a sunflower!’ Meanwhile 
the stolid Marier had come to lay the breakfast. She wore a 
purple cotton bedgown, and a short skirt, and her bare arms were 
large and red. She was not conversational, and did not encourage 
the two young men. 

‘Can you direct me,’ said Mr. Darley, when breakfast was 
over, ‘ to the Smiths’ house ?’ 

‘The Peter Smiths’ ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Is there more than one family?’ 

‘Na.’ 

‘Then I suppose it is the Peter Smiths’. He is a poet.’ 

‘Na, then it’s not them! He’s a ploughman.’ 

‘Yes, a poet-ploughman,’ with a superior smile. ‘ Well, 
which way does the road lie?’ 

‘ Past, the “ Anglers,” and down by the Bend.’ 

‘But we are strangers ; cannot you direct us more plainly ?’ 

‘Na, I canna,’ after a minute’s thought. 

‘Come,’ said Feilden, ‘we are only wasting time. Once we 
are in the village, we shall find them easily enough.’ 

But Darley was ruffled. 
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‘Those sort of people are so upsetting,’ he said. ‘I am sure 
it will be a comfort to the poet to meet with appreciation and 
admiration.’ 

‘I am much more afraid of the poet’s wife,’ said Feilden. 

‘Oh, I can tackle the women,’ said Mr. Darley. ‘Come along, 
the sooner we start the better.’ 

‘ The sooner it’s over the sooner to sleep; but I am not wish- 
ing for an indefinite amount of Marier’s society. I think I shall 
only come in to my meals.’ 

So soft was the wind, so sweet the scent of roses and syringa, 
that even Darley half forgot his mission as they sauntered up the 
little street with cottages and cottage gardens on either side. 
Most of the women were busy at the wash-tub, or in their 
kitchens, and the babies were screaming in the gardens. All the 
elder children were at school, but there was a general rush to 
doors and windows as the young men passed. 

‘Madam,’ Mr. Darley was addressing Mrs. Birk with a lew 
bow, ‘can you direct me to the Peter Smiths’ ?’ 

‘La, yes,’ said Mrs. Birk, with an embarrassed smile, ‘ poor 
souls, that I can. It’s the second turning out of Love’s Lane.’ 

‘ And which is Love Lane ?’ 

‘It’s the longest lane in the parish ’"—after a thoughtful pause 
—‘ and it’s just close upon the Smiths’,’ 

‘It’s the long lane which has no turning, I am sure,’ said 
Mr. Darley, with an air of saying something smart. ‘But how do 
we get to it?’ 

‘ La, well, you ’ave a tongue, Mrs. Moss ! ’—screaming across an 
intermediate garden to a lady pegging socks on to a line—‘ ’ow 
would you tell these gentlemen to get to Love Lane ?’ 

Mrs. Moss desisted from her pegging and stared. 

‘What do they want to go there for?’ she asked suspi- 
ciously. 

‘They want Smiths’,’ still screaming. 

‘Well, she’s out. I seed her go as much, it might be, as an 
hour ago.’ 

The two young men moved on to the next garden. 

‘Oh, thank you,’ said Darley eagerly ; ‘ that will do quite well ; 
we can wait for her. Straight down this road, did you say ?’ 

‘No, a’ didn’t,’ with a sudden accession of reserve. ‘A’ didn’t 
say nothing.’ 

‘Oh, come, my good woman,’ said Feilden impatiently. ‘We 
are not going to steal anything. Do we go straight on?’ 

But Mrs. Moss was still reserved. 
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‘I don’t know nothing about you,’ she said, ‘and we’s bound 
to be keerful.’ 


‘That’s carrying a joke rather too far,’ said Darley, trying to 
smile. 

‘It’s not a joke,’ said’Mrs. Moss stolidly. 

‘Oh, come away,’ said Feilden. ‘They seem to be little better 
than idiots !’ 

But Darley still lingered. 

‘We came to see Mr. Peter Smith, because we heard that he 
wrote poetry.’ 

‘Aye, that he do. Beautiful!’ The woman’s whole careworn 
face lifted and brightened. ‘ My master knows all he ever made, 
and Birk, he whistles the tunes fine; and the children! la, it’s a 
treat to hear the children in the school!’ 

‘He has a great gift.’ 

Mrs. Moss shook her head solemnly. ‘ Aye, poor soul, a grand 
gift.’ 

‘He deserves to be famous,’ said Darley tentatively. 

‘ Aye, but he is.’ 

‘TI thought he was quite unknown,’—anxiously. 

‘Unknown?’ Why, Birk there knows every line he ever 
fashioned, and the children! my Polly says them all off as pat as 
pat, and they says ’em in their cups at the “ Anglers”! Aye, famous 
he is.’ 

‘ Well, I’m going to make him more famous.’ 

‘You canna.’ 

‘But Ican. Iam going to see him, and talk to him a little, 
and help him.’ . 

‘But you canna, man, you canna.’ 

‘Excuse me ’—with some dignity,—‘ but I am the best judge of 
that. I shall see him to-day.’ 

‘T tell you, man, you canna.’ 

‘Why not ?’ 

* Because he’s been dead and buried these three weeks!’ 

The woman lifted her round red arms, and pointed out into 
the sunlight. ‘He lies there,’ she said, ‘in the quiet corner by 
the big yew. She, poor body, she’s there all day, for she misses 
the old man. He was a rare fine old chap.’ 

Darley looked across at his friend. ‘Then we can have the 
collected works,’ he said. ‘Poor old fellow! So fame has come 
too late for him. Well, we had better hurry on to the poor 
wife !’ 

‘The widder,’ corrected Mrs. Moss. ‘But I wouldn’t go if I 
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were you,’ she added gratuitously. ‘ She has a rough tongue, has 
Widder Smith, poor soul!’ 

‘I think we will venture,’ said Mr. Darley, smiling. ‘ You will 
come, won’t you, Feilden ?’ 

‘Oh, I'll come,’ said Feilden. ‘I won’t turn back now; but it 
begins to dawn upon me, Darley, that we are impertinent.’ 


CuaPtTer III. 


THE morning sunlight fell on the clustering clematis and sweet- 
peas that climbed about the porch. It was a pretty, old-fashioned 
cottage, with white walls and a tiled roof—the very piace for a 
poet, as Darley said enthusiastically. He felt better when he saw 
it, and summoned up all his courage to sit in the little porch and 
await the arrival of the mistress. Mr. Feilden fidgeted about the 
garden with uncomfortable restlessness, and wished that Darley 
had come on the mission alone, and that he was safely back in 
the shaded room in Kensington. It seemed a long time that 
they waited so, before there came the click of the lifted latch, and 
a shadow fell upon the sunlit path. 

The wives of poets are not bound to be the ‘ living poems’ of 
their husbands’ dreams, but, after making every allowance, there 
was something singularly unpoetical about Mrs. Peter Smith. 
A tall woman—with the remains of beauty on her careworn face, 
that was shaded by the black of her bonnet—faded eyes, that 
seemed to have lost all interest in the world on which they looked 
out, and a dull expression that was almost stupid. She stood in 
the sunlight, curtseying to the gentlemen who had risen to receive 
her—a blot upon the day! 

There was a moment’s uncomfortable pause, then—‘ We had 
heard of your husband’s verses,’ said Darley, throwing himself 
into the breach, ‘and came to see him. We learn now,’ looking 
hopelessly at Feilden, ‘ that he is—in fact—no more.’ 

‘ A’s deid,’ said the old woman listlessly. 

‘But poetry such as his will not die,’ said Darley, warming 
to his subject. ‘It must be wafted to the corners of the earth! 
He must be made famous.’ 

‘ Aye,’ assented the old woman in a perplexed way. ‘A’m 
deif! A’ can’t write no more verses, I tell ’ee, my old man.’ 

‘ But you would like him to be famous ?’ 

‘Let un rest! let un rest!’ she said; ‘it’s ill stirring dead 
bones.’ 
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‘But you know what fame is?’ 

‘Na, na,’ still shaking her head solemnly. ‘I want nothin’ 
of nobody—without they could bring him back.’ 

It was a cry wrung from the anguish of her heart—her poor, 
withered, patient heart—and, for a minute, the expression on her 
face transfigured it. Then she fell back into the old, dull way. 

‘It was kind o’ you to take so much trouble for my old man 
—but it was too late, you see.’ 

‘Oh, not too late to make him famous,’ said Darley eagerly ; 
‘to set him on a pedestal before the world! You would like to 
see him on a pedestal ?’ 

She turned her dull, perplexed face upon him. ‘I dunno 
understand,’ she said. ‘ A’ was a good workman, and a’ ploughed 
true—all the village *ll allow that—and if he pleased himself with 
bits of rubbish of an evening, who was to say him nay ?’ 

‘But he was a poet—nascitur non fit—like all poets. I my- 
self,’ with a clutch at his sleek hair, ‘ dabble inthe art. And you! 
your glorious réle was to be the poet’s wife.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Darley,’ said Feilden under his breath. 

But the old woman was still serenely calm. ‘No, sir, only a 
ploughman. I never thought about his bits of poetry—just the 
waste of his time, as you might say. He was always a good 
workman.’ 

‘ And you do not know his poems by heart ?’ 

Mrs. Smith stared. ‘ La, no, sir,’ she said, ‘why should I? I’ve 
got plenty of work without wasting my time.’ 

*O woman!’ murmured Darley, ‘so dead to ambition, so lost 
to all the glorious opportunities of your career!’ 

She only seemed to have caught the first word, and it evidently 
hurt her. ‘ Begging your pardon, sir, but its sixty-seven years I 
have been in this parish, to be called “woman” now. It’s ill-becom- 
ing in a gentleman to woman any poor soul, let alone a desolate 
widder.’ 

‘I meant no offence,’ said Darley. 

‘ And none taken,’ said Mrs. Smith with dignity. ‘Mr. Moss, 
the blacksmith, he whistles the tunes, and the children knows ’em 
by rote, sir. A’ was allers partial to children, seeing he had none 
of his own.’ 

‘ And this is fame?’ said Feilden. 

‘ Aye, sir,’ said Mrs. Smith; ‘ they were rare and proud of ’im 
in the village. Mr. Christopher—he’s our minister, sir—thought 
a deal of my old man. He was sharp, askin’ your pardon, sir, not 
that I approve of putting it on his tombstone, where it’s miserable 
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sinners and with ’umble ’earts we should all be. Butthere! I had 
nothing to say to it. Will you see the grave, sir?’ 

She turned, and swung open the little-gate, and stood aside 
for them to pass through, but Darley still lingered. 

‘ Please don’t say “ No,” Mrs. Smith,’ he urged; ‘ your husband 
should be known.’ 

‘He is known,’ she said, with wide-open eyes. ‘There’s nota 
child from here to Friston village but knows his bits o’ things.’ 

‘But if you will listen to me the whole world will hear of 
them.’ 

Mrs. Smith drew herself up. ‘I wouldn’t wish that,’ she said ;_ 
‘that would be sinful pride, sir.’ 

* It would be fame.’ 

But Mrs. Smith shook her head. ‘I don’t know nothing about 
that,’ she said. ‘ Would you please to see the grave ?’ 

Mr. Darley shrugged his shoulders crossly; Feilden passed 
out smiling. Old Mrs. Smith stood straight and stiff by the prim 
border of the path until they went through, and the gate clicked 
behind them. 

The strange, incongruous party walked up the scented lane to 
the lych-gate, that was always open for the dead to pass through, 
up the worn steps, on which the golden sunlight danced, through 
the avenue of cypresses to a green mound with a headstone, close 
to which Mrs. Smith stood, with her knotted hand laid upon it.’ 

‘ A’ lies here,’ she said softly. 

The two young men stood beside her uncovered. Their long 
journey had ended here, and they felt that the simple old woman, 
in the dignity of her sorrow, was greater than they. The head- 
stone was a simple slab of grey granite, with an inscription that 
Mrs. Smith, stooping, traced slowly for them with her rough fore- 
finger— 

IN MEMORY OF 


PETER SMITH 


LONG TIME PLOUGHMAN IN THIS PARISH 
AND 
A SWEET SINGER 
A LOVING HUSBAND, A GOOD FRIEND 
A JUST MASTER 


‘There’s fame, sir,’ she said, raising her face, flushed and 
trembling. ‘ Aye, that he was! all they say! No, sir, thanking 
you kindly, I don’t want nothin’ for him. He’s done his day’s 
work, and he’s restin’, thank God !’ 
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Long after the two young men had turned away through the 
lych-gate, and were threading the green and golden summer lanes, 
they could dimly see the straight, black figure standing with bent 
head beside the granite slab, with her worn hand laid over it. It 
seemed always there—that blot upon the day—between the soft 
green of the grass and the cloudless blue of the sky. 

‘She is a fine old woman,’ said Feilden, looking back, ‘and she 
made me feel like a fool.’ 

‘She is quite impracticable,’ said Darley, walking fast and 
speaking irritably, ‘ and I only wish we had had a man to deal with.’ 


GERALDINE BUTT. 
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CHAPTER I. 






[EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF PROFESSOR BRANKEL, 





‘Of a truth, sir, this oyster may contain a most precious jewel.’ 


Heidelberg, August 26, 1876.—Last night, having to prepare 
my lecture on chemistry for my students, I left my house and 
went to the library of the University in order to verify some 
remarks relative to the chemical discoveries of the fourteenth 
century. I had no difficulty in finding the books I wanted, all 
of them being well known. Just as I had finished and was about 
to roll up my notes, on glancing over them I saw that I had 
omitted to verify a remark as to Giraldus von Breen. 

Giraldus von Breen was a famous but somewhat obscure 
alchemist of the Middle Ages whose life was wholly spent in 
searching after the philosopher’s stone. As the point I wished to 
elucidate was rather important, I went back to find the ‘ Giraldus.’ 
I hunted for a long time, but was unable to discover anything of 
the book I wanted. In despair I consulted the librarian, and he 
told me that he had seen a copy of the ‘ Giraldus’ in two volumes 
about a year ago, but had lost sight of it since. He also added 
that it was but little known, and that until myself no one had 
inquired for it, with the exception of a young Englishman who 
had left Heidelberg about eight or nine months back. Under 
these circumstances nothing could be done, as the book was 
evidently not in the library ; so, in despair, I took myself home 
in no very amiable frame of mind at my failure. 

August 27.—I lectured to-day to my students, and during 
my discourse I mentioned how unfortunate I had been with regard 
to the ‘Giraldus.’ At the end of my lecture Herr Buechler, one 
of my students, desired to speak with me, and said he thought he 
could tell me where to find the ‘Giraldus.’ I asked him where, 
and he said he had lodged in the same house witha young 
Englishman called Black, who had left Heidelberg about eight 
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months ago. Of course, I immediately saw that it was the same 
young Englishman that the librarian had mentioned. Herr 
Buechler also said that the young Englishman was a great admirer 
of the works of Giraldus Von Breen, and that he was constantly 
studying them. He thought it likely that Herr Black had taken 
it from the library to read at his lodgings, and, as he had left a 
number of books behind him, it might be amongst them. I 
immediately accompanied Herr Buechler to the late lodgings 
of the young Englishman, and found there a great number of old 
books, principally works on chemistry. Both Herr Buechler and 
myself hunted for a long time without success, but at last the 
‘Giraldus’ was found hidden under a pile of old manuscripts. 
Thanking Herr Buechler for his trouble, I took the ‘ Giraldus’ 
home with me, and spent the night in taking notes from it for 
my next day’s lecture on the chemistry of the fourteenth century. 
It was in the old black-letter type, and was bound in faded yellow 
leather, with the arms of Giraldus stamped upon it. I found out 
in a short time that I had only the first volume; doubtless the 
Englishman had the second, as Herr Buechler and myself had 
searched too thoroughly among the books to leave any doubt as 
to it being among them. 

August 28.—Coming home to-night, I was smoking in my 
study after dinner when I caught sight of the ‘ Giraldus’ lying on 
the table where I had thrown it the previous night. I took it up 
and began to turn over the leaves idly, when a piece of paper fell 
out on to the floor. I took no notice, as it was evidently only a 
book-mark, but went on reading and turning over the leaves. I 
became so absorbed in the book that three o’clock struck before 
I found that I had finished the book and let my pipe go out. I 
arose, yawned, and proposed to myself to go to bed, when I thought 
that I would just have one more pipe. I looked about for a piece 
of paper to light it, when I caught sight of the slip that had 
dropped out of the ‘ Giraldus.’ It was lying under the table, and, 
bending forward, I picked it up. Then, twisting it up, I held it 
over the flame of the lamp to light it. In doing so I caught sight 
.of some writing on it, and, being of a curious turn of mind, I 
withdrew it and spread it out in order to examine it. I found 
that it was not paper as I thought, but a piece of parchment 
yellow with age. It was so very dirty that on close examination 
all I could make out was the figure ‘ V’ and the words ‘ erecipsa’ 
and ‘is.’ I could not make out the meaning of this. I knew 
that the first was the Roman numeral for five, and that ‘is’ was 
an English word, but I could not make out the meaning of 
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‘erecipsa.’ I examined the paper more particularly in order to 
see if I could find out anything likely to elucidate the mystery, 
and saw that there were other words which I could not make out, 
as the paper was so dirty and my light so dim. As this was the 
case, I thought it best to defer all examination of the paper until 
next day. 

August 29.—As soon asI could get away from my duties, I 
hurried home eager to discover the meaning of the mysterious 
words on the parchment. I washed it gently in warm water in 
order to remove the dirt, and then, with the aid of a strong 
magnifying glass, I made out the words. They were in black- 
letter type, and I translate them word for word into modern writing. 
The following is a facsimile of the writing translated from the 
black-letter type: ‘IV XII seremun sudlari G V silev erics 
arutuf is... amenev saecsim eugsatib alli taedua atiretearp 
erecipsa? ... is sunina mutnat utitser alos etsev simina ni 
te silev ereuxe ilos metsev VVRLXXLR. It was evidently a 
cryptogram—that is, the words had been purposely thrown into 
confusion in order to conceal some secret. I was determined to 
find it out. Giraldus von Breen, although an obscure chemist, 
might by some strange chance have found out a great secret of 
nature which had escaped his more famed contemporaries. The 
task which I now set myself to do was to unravel the cryptogram 
and find out the secret it contained. The question which imme- 
diately presented itself was how to begin. There did not seem 
any starting-point, so I laid down the parchment in order to con- 
sider some method. By a singular coincidence I had a few months 
before been reading Jules Verne’s scientific romance, ‘A Journey 
into the Centre of the Earth,’ and I remembered the clever elucida- 
tion of the cryptogram therein. I went to my bookcase, and took 
down the romance of Monsieur Verne in order to read the part I 
referred to. Having done so, I again took up my own puzzle, and 
proceeded to find out its meaning. In the first place the figures 
VVRLXXLR at the end were underlined, which evidently showed 
that they were of great importance. They were rather dis- 
connected from the rest of the writing. I noticed there were two 
figures of each kind, two fives and two tens. The thought then 
came into my head to add them up. The total was thirty. I 
then counted the words of the eryptogram (including also the 
Roman numerals), and I found they also came to the number of 
thirty. I was certain now that the figures were a key to the 
writing, and puzzled over it for four or five hours in order to find 
out the meaning. At last I gave it up in despair, and went to 
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bed, where I had a nightmare, and thought that I was a crypto- 
gram somebody was trying to elucidate. 

August 30th.——-All day long I have puzzled over that crypto- 
gram, trying to find out the connection between the figures and the 
writing. When I went home I shut myself up in my study, and 
proceeded to steadily work out the mystery. Again the figures 
VVRLXXLR met my eyes: and this time I noticed the letters. 
What might RL and LR mean? One was the reverse of the 
other. In puzzling over this, I noticed a Hebrew Talmud lying 
on my desk, which I had borrowed in order to verify a quotation. 
While looking at it, the thought came into my head of the strange 
peculiarity of the Hebrew language, being read backwards, and 
from right to left. Asthis struckme, I looked at the figures, and 
immediately thought of applying it. 

VVRL evidently meant, read V and V from right to left, while 
XXLR meant read X and X from left to right. The whole number 
of words was thirty; and the total of the underlined figures was 
thirty. The cryptogram was, without doubt, divided into two 
sections of five words each, and two sections of ten words each, 
which made a total of thirty. IfI counted five words from the 
first, and read from right to left, I would get the meaning. Then 
the question came, should I count five nine words, and then two 
tens? I thought not. If there were two fives and two tens, it 
would be more likely that the maker of the cryptogram only put 
them thus: VV, RL, XX, LR, to mislead, and that the proper way 
to arrange the words would be to divide them into sections of five, 
ten, five, ten, and read them as instructed. 

Pursuing this method, I read the first five letters from right 
to left, the next ten from left to right, and did the same with the 
other two sections. This was the result :— 


sudlariG seremun II X IV. 

silev erics arutuf is ....- eugsatih saecsim amenev alli 
taedua—mutnat sumina ig ......6. ? erecipsa atiretearp 
utitsev alos etsev simina ni te silev ereuxe ilos metsev. 


Arranging this in its order it came out :— 


sudlariG seremun II X IV silev erics arutuf is...... 
eugsatib saecsim amenev alli taedua mutnat sumina is 
ssa a dic ? erecipsa atiretearp utitsev alos etsev simina ni te 
silev ereuxe ilos metsev. 

Thus far the document had assumed a more feasible aspect, 
and I had great hopes of unravelling it. On looking at my last 
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effort, however, I found myself as far back as ever, the words made 
no sense. In fact, they were not words at all, but a mere jumble 
of letters. I laid it down at last, and betook myself to my pipe in 
order to ponder over some method for the solution of the problem. 
I caught up the romance of Jules Verne, and it opened at the 
twenty-eighth page. I read carelessly until I came to the last 
sentence of the page: ‘ Aha! clever Satenussenum,’ he cried, ‘ you 
had first written out your sentence the wrong way.’ 

I immediately dashed down both book and pipe, and with a 
shout proceeded to apply the idea to my cryptogram with this 
result. 

Vestem soli exuere velis et in animis veste sola vestitu prae- 
terita aspicere? Si animus tantum audeat illa venema misceas 
bitasque. Si futwra scire velis V IV X II nwmeres Giraldus. 

At last I had solved the problem. It was written in Latin, 
and oh! what vile Latin; but still I easily made it out, and write 
it down here in good German— 

‘ Wouldst thou cast thy vestments of clay, walking unclad, save 
in thy soul garment, and view past ages? If thy spirit dareth as 
much, mingle then these drugs, and drink, if thou wouldst know 
the future add V IV X II Giraldus.’ 

When I read these marvellous words my brain reeled, and, 
staggering to the table, I filled up a glass with brandy, and drank 
it off. To think that I had re-discovered this wonderful secret and 
by the merest chance! What infinite power it would give me! 
By mingling these drugs—but what drugs? The cryptogram did 
not mention any. I got out my magnifying glass, and examined 
the paper carefully. At last I succeeded in making out a number 
of small red letters, which looked like Greek. My own magnifying 
glass was not powerful enough, so I sent to my brother-professor, 
Herr Palamam, to borrow his. When it came, I again applied 
myself to the red letters, and at last succeeded in making out the 
names. They are rare and valuable drugs, but I shall not inscribe 
them even in thee, my diary, for fear they should meet any prying 
eye. Ishall share my mighty power with no one; but shall walk 
through the realms of the past alone. 
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CHAPTER II. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF PROFESSOR BRANKEL—continued. 
If it is 
Within the circle of this orbed universe, 
I'll have this secret out before the sun. 


October 16.—After great trouble I have at last succeeded in 
obtaining the rare and costly drugs mentioned; I have mingled 
them in their due proportions as required, and the result is a 
colourless liquid like water, which has no taste and a faint perfume 
as of Eastern spices. To-night I shall try the strength of this 
drink for the first time, and, if it fulfils its mission, then who shall 
be so powerful as I! Oh, what glories I anticipate! My soul will 
leave this heavy clinging garb of clay ; it will shake off ‘ this mortal 
coil,’ as the English Shakespeare says, and roam light as air 
through the infinite splendour of the past. The centuries them- 
selves will roll back before me like the flood of Jordan before the 
redeemed Israelites. At my bidding will Time, the insatiable, 
withdraw the many-tinted curtains of the past, and usher me into 
the presence of bygone days. I shall sweep on wings of light 
through the countless aeons of the past—yea, even unto the 
portals of creation. 

October 17.—I have passed the night under the influence of 
the elixir, and the result has more than surpassed’my thoughts 
and desires. Oh, howcan I paint the sublime majesty of the scenes 
through which I have passed? Tongue of man cannot’describe 
them, nor pen portray them. They, like the seven thunders in 
the Apocalypse, have altered their voices, and must now be sealed 
up—only the spiritual eye of man can behold them, and it would be 
vain to give even a faint reflection of their splendour. Weary does 
the day seem to me, and eagerly do I wait for the cool, calm night, 
in which I can again throw off this cumbersome dress of flesh and 
assume my spiritual robes. What monarch is so powerful as 1? To 
the world I am the professor of chemistry at Heidelberg—to myself 
Iam a demi-god, for to me alone are shown the visions of the past, 
and to me alone is it permitted tocommune with the mighty"dead. 

October 18.—Once more have I walked through dead ages. 
My feet have pressed the dusty and silent floors of the palace 
of Time, and I have wandered spirit-clad through the deserted 
splendours of his mansion. But yet there remains the future. 
How can I lift the immutable veil which hangs before’ the altar 
of Time, and enter the Holy of Holies? How can I see with 
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clear eyes the splendid goal reserved for humanity, the triumphant 
consummation of the design of the world? What mean those last 
mysterious words of the cryptogram? ‘If thou wouldst know the 
future add V IV X II, Giraldus.’ I have searched through the 
book in vain, and I can find nothing to give me the slightest clue 
to their solution. What is the drug which will admit me behind 
the veil of Time, and compel him to show me his deepest 
secrets? The secret is evidently contained in the numerals; but 
how to discover the meaning? I have puzzled over it for hours, 
but as yet I am no nearer the end than before. 

October 19.—Eureka ! I have found it. At last Isee the mean- 
ing of the mysterious sentence. After a sleepless night I have at 
last hit on what appears to be the solution of the enigma. After 
lengthy scrutiny I have come to the conclusion that it means the 
fifth word of the fourth line of the tenth page of the second 
volume of Giraldus. But how to get that second volume! I 
went to the lodgings lately occupied by the young Englishman, 
and turned over all his books, but was unable to find any trace 
of the missing volume. I questioned Herr Buechler, and he in- 
formed me that the young Englishman had been a student at the 
University for about two years. (I remembered him, when this 
was told me, as a thin, cadaverous youth, who attended my 
chemistry class.) He had left Heidelberg on suddenly being sum- 
moned, as he said, to the death-bed of his father. He might 
have taken the second volume of Giraldus with him, for he was 
always reading it. I asked Herr Buechler the reason. He 
replied that Herr Black was trying to find out the philosopher’s 
stone, and that Giraldus gave an account of it in his second 
volume. I remembered then that in the first volume Giraldus 
says he will touch on that branch of chemistry in his second 
volume. After this I had not the least doubt in my mind as to 
the fate of the second volume of the Giraldus. Only one thing 
remained to me—to start for England at once, in order to get it. 
For such a trivial cause as the loss of a book, was I to rest con- 
tented, and not avail myself of the splendid promise held out 
tome? A thousand times no! I shall start as soon as possible 
for England. ... 

October 29.—I have gathered all the information concerning the 
young Englishman procurable, and that is very little. The inform- 
ation was furnished me by Herr Buechler, who told me that about 
two months after the departure of Herr Black from Heidelberg, he 
had received a letter from him, written from the Anchor Hotel, 

London. This is all the basis I have to go upon ; I have to find out 
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the Anchor Hotel, and depend upon the result of my visit there 
for my next step. It is understood among my friends that I am 
going for a little trip to England—TI have a letter of introduction 
to Professor Home, of Oxford, and one to Sir Gilbert Harkness, 
of Ashton Hall, Hampshire. The latter has an immense library, 
and a passion for collecting rare and curious books. I look to 
him to assist me in discovering the ‘Giraldus.’ But he shall never 
know what I want with it—no man shall possess my secret, I 
shall reign alone over the realms of the past. 

November 10.—I write this portion of my diary in the Anchor 
Hotel, London, and I have found out some more particulars con- 
cerning the young Englishman. The Anchor Hotel is an obscure 
inn in a little dark street, and only frequented by the poorer class. 
I asked the landlord if he remembered a person named Black 
staying at his hotel six months ago, and described his personal 
appearance. The landlord is a big, fat stupid Saxon, and does not 
remember, but his wife,a sharp and active woman, does. She said 
that such a person did reside there fora month. He had paid in 
advance, but seemed very poor. He was always reading and 
muttering to himself. He left the hotel one day with all his 
things, saying he was going to Black’s book-stall, and since then 
nothing had been heard of him. Thanking the landlord’s wife, 
I set off in search of Black’s book-stall. Perhaps Black is his father; 
he is evidently some relation, or perhaps the book-stall is his own. 

November 11.—I have hunted all day without success. Black’s 
book-stall is not very well known, but towards the end of the day 
I met a policeman who told me there was a book-stall of that 
name, he thought, in Van Street. I am going to-morrow to see. 

November 12.—I have found Black’s book-stall, but not the 
‘Giraldus.’ I went to Van Street, and found it there as described 
by the policeman. It was wedged up between two tall houses, 
and had a crushed appearance. I entered, and asked to see some 
book which I named. The owner of the book-stall was a little old 
man with white hair, dressed ina rusty black suit, and took snuff. 
I led the conversation up to a certain point, and then asked him 
if he had ason. He said yes, but that his son was dead. He said 
that he had sent him to Germany to study about three years ago, 
but had returned and died only three months back. I told him 
who I was, and the old man seemed pleased. He had been very 
proud of his son. I asked him if his son had brought home with 
him from Germany the second volume of the works of Giraldus 
Von Breen. The old man thought for a long time, and replied 
that he had doneso. I asked him where the book now was. He 
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said he had sold it to a literary gentleman about a month ago. I 
asked the name of the purchaser. The book-stall keeper could not 
tell me, but he said the gentleman had the largest library of old 
hooks in England, and had said he was writing a history of 
chemistry. It must be Sir Gilbert Harkness. He has a very large 
library, and I know that he is writing a history of chemistry, for I 
was told soin Germany. He must have required the ‘Giraldus’ for 
reference. I thanked the old man, and left the book-stall. There 
is no doubt in my mind now but that the book I seek is in the 
library of Sir Gilbert Harkness, I start for his place to-morrow. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE LIBRARY. 


3ehold this pair, and note their divers looks, 
A man of letters and a man of books, 
With various knowledge each is stuffed and crammed. Oh! 
Yes, they are indeed ‘arcades ambo.’ 


Sir GILBERT HARKNESS was a bookworm. All his life he had 
fed and fattened on books, until they had become part of himself. 
When they (the books) found themselves in the citadel of his 
heart, they turned and devoured all the other passions until the 
heart of their victim was emptied of all save themselves. Sir 
Gilbert found himself at the age of fifty with a brain weary of its 
cumbersome load of knowledge, and eyes dim with long study to 
acquire the same cumbersome load. Left an orphan at the age of 
twenty, master of his own actions and a magnificent fortune, he 
had spent all his time and much of his money in filling the shelves 
of his library. He spared no cost in procuring any rare and 
valuable book, and on his frequent visits to London he would be 
found turning over the dusty treasures of the old book-stalls with 
eager hands. The nature of the man could be seen at once by the 
way in which he smoothed and caressed his treasures. Oh, how 
tenderly did he brush the dust off the back of some antique 
volume, and how gloatingly did his eyes dwell on its yellow pages, 
as it displayed their store of black-letter type! He honoured 
Fust and Caxton above all men, and looked up to them with as 
much reverence as the world does to its great heroes. He would 
descant for hours on the extraordinary excellence of the printing 
of John de Spira, and would show with pride a quaint old folio of 
Caxton which he had picked up in some dingy book-stall. But the 
dragon-like propensities of his books had devoured all the rest of his 
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passions, and beyond his library he was a man childish and simple. 
He never went out save on some bookish expedition, but passed 
all his days in his great library, cataloguing his treasures and 
writing his History of German Chemistry. In order to give an 
exhaustive and critical work on this subject, he had collected at 
enormous expense a great number of famous books by German 
chemists. He was a tall, thin man, with a stoop, caused doubtless 
by his sedentary habits ; and clad in his long velvet dressing-gown, 
with his thin white hair scattered from under a velvet skull-cap, 
he looked like a magician of medizvalism. 

He was standing by the quaint diamond-paned window of his 
library, examining a book which he had just received from London, 
and his eyes, dim and blear with work, were bent on the yellow 
page in a severe scrutiny of the text. All around him were books 
from floor to ceiling, in all kinds of binding, in all shapes and 
sizes. They had overflowed the shelves, and were piled in little 
heaps here and there upon the floor. They were scattered on all 
the chairs, they were heaped upon his writing-table, they were 
lying on the edge of the window, they peered out of all the pockets 
of his dressing-gown—wherever the eye turned it saw nothing but 
books, books, books! 

Good Heavens! What a quantity of human learning and 
industry was collected between those four walls! East, west, 
north, south ; ancient, medizval, and modern representatives of all 
time and all countries were there. O shades of Fust, Gutten- 
berg, and Caxton, if, indeed, it is permitted to spirits to revisit the 
‘glimpses of the moon,’ come hither and feast your spiritual eyes 
on your progeny! Behold! in these myriad bindings, many- 
eoloured as the coat of Joseph, is the spirit of past ages preserved. 
Here you will find the supreme singer of the world, Shakespeare 
himself, fast bound betwixt these boards, and as securely prisoned 
as ever the genius was under the seal of Solomon in the Arabian tale. 
Open yon grim brown folio, and lo! Homer will step forth, fol- 
lowed by all the fresh untrodden generations of the world. 
Ulysses with his sea-weary eyes eagerly straining for the low 
rocky coast of Ithaca. Helen with her imperial beauty standing 
on the towers of Ilium. Achilles with his angry face set fierce 
against the walls of windy Troy, over the dead body of his friend. 
All, all, are there, and will appear to thee in their fresh eternal 
beauty if thou sayest but the word. Truly the deftest necro- 
mancer of the Middle Ages held not half the airy spirits and 
fantastic fancies under the spell of his wand as thou dost, O 
Gilbert Harkness ! 
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Outside, the short November twilight is closing in, and Sir 
Gilbert finds that the fat black letters are all running into one 
blurred line under his eager eyes. A knock at the door of his 
library disturbs him, and it is with a spirit of relief that he pitches 
the volume on the table and calls ‘Come in.’ A servant enters 
with a card which Sir Gilbert takes to the window and reads in 
the failing, grey light, ‘ Otto Brankel.’ 

‘ Show the gentleman in,’ he says, and then looks at the card 
again. ‘ Brankel? Brankel?’ he murmurs in a dreamy tone; 
where have I heard that name? Nuremberg? Leipsic?’ 

‘No! Heidelberg,’ interrupts a voice, and looking up he sees a 
tall, slender man wrapped in a fur greatcoat, regarding him with 
a smile. 

‘ Heidelberg,’ repeated Sir Gilbert. ‘ Ah, yes; are you not the 
professor of chemistry there ?’ 

‘I have that honour,’ replied the visitor, sinking with a com- 
placent sigh into the chair indicated by the baronet. ‘I must 
apologise for this untimely visit, but I have a letter of introduc- 
tion to you from Professor Schlaadt, and I was so impatient that 
I thought I would lose no time, but present it at once.’ 

The baronet took the letter, and glancing rapidly over it shook 
the professor warmly by the hand. 

‘I am delighted to make your acquaintance, Professor,’ he 
said eagerly. ‘I have heard a great deal about your learning and 
research.’ 

‘A mere nothing,’ said the Professor, with a deprecating glance 
and a wave of his hand ; ‘mere scraps of knowledge, picked out 
of the infinite ocean of learning. You have a wonderful collec- 
tion of books here. I heard about your library in Germany ;’ and 
he cast a keen glance round into all the dark corners of the 
room. 

‘Ah! you do not see all,’ said Sir Gilbert, with a grateful 
smile, as the servant brought in a lamp and placed it on the 
writing table; ‘this dim light does not show it to advantage.’ 

‘The fame of it has penetrated to Heidelberg,’ said the Pro- 
fessor, languidly, with another glance round. 

‘Perhaps that is because I have so many of your German 
works on chemistry,’ returned Sir Gilbert. ‘You know I am 
writing a History of Chemistry.’ 

‘ Have you any alchemists of the fourteenth century ?—any 
of their works I mean?’ asked Brankel with a faint glow of 
interest. 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered the Baronet, pointing towards a dark cor- 
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ner of the library, whither the Professor’s eye eagerly followed him. 
‘ You will find there Rostham von Helme Gradious Giraldus.’ 

The Professor’s hands were resting lightly on the arms of the 
chair, but at the last word he gave a convulsive clutch. He, 
however, merely observed, coldly : 

‘ “ Giraldus ” is rather a rare book, is it not?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Baronet slowly. ‘I got it by a curious 
chance. I : 

‘Oh, Governor! Governor!’ cried a clear ringing voice, and 
a young lady in a riding habit, all splashed with mud, stepped 
lightly through the window into the room. 

‘Such a splendid run. Fiddle-de-dee carried me splendidly. 
I was in at the death,’ displaying a fox’s brush—‘ so was Jack. I 
was the only lady; we came home in about half an hour—both 
nags quite worn out, which I am sure I don’t wonder at. Jack 
has behaved like a trump all day, so as a reward I have brought 
him to dinner—Come in, Jack.’ 

A young gentleman in a hunting costume, likewise splashed 
with mud, in reply to this invitation also came in through the 
window. He was advancing with a smile towards Sir Gilbert 
when the young lady suddenly caught sight of the Professor, who 
had risen at her entry and was standing somewhat in the shade. 

‘ Visitor, dad ?’ she said carelessly, shifting the folds of her 
riding habit, which was lying on her arm. ‘ Introduce me, dear.’ 

‘My daughter—Philippa—Professor Brankel,’ said Sir Gil- 
bert in a vexed tone. 

‘I do wish, Philippa, you would come in at the door like a 
Christian and not in at the window like a , 

‘Pagan; eh, dad?’ said Philippa with a laugh. 

She was looking at the Professor, and his eyes seemed to have 
a magnetic attraction for her. The German had stepped out of 
the shade, and the light of the lamp was striking full on his face, 
which the girl regarded curiously. It was a remarkable face—a 
deadly white complexion with jet black hair, all brushed back 
from a high forehead; black, bushy eyebrows, with a Mephisto- 
felian curve over light and brilliant eyes, a thin hooked nose, 
and a nervous cruel mouth with neither moustache nor beard. 
Such was the countenance of the famous German professor of 
chemistry.’ 

Philippa appeared fascinated by this weird countenance 
staring at her with flashing eyes. And yet she was not a girl 
much given to being fascinated—rather the opposite—a bold 
audacious nature which did not know fear. But there was some- 
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thing in the steady burning gaze of the German that mastered 
her at once. 

She was a tall slender girl, very beautiful, with masses of 
dark hair coiled under a coquettish hat set daintily on the side 
of her head. Her eyes flashed with a mixture of fun and mischief, 
while her rather large mouth displayed a row of very white teeth 
when she smiled. She looked charming in her dark blue riding 
habit and white gloves, with a linen collar at her throat caught 
by a dainty brooch. She was an extremely self-possessed and 
self-willed young woman. Her mother died when she was quite 
a baby, and being neglected by her father, who was too busy with 
his library to attend to her, the education she received was of a 
loose and somewhat desultory kind. Sometimes she would learn 
and then astonish everybody with the rapidity of her progress. 
At other times she would refuse to open a single book, and 
alternately teased and delighted her friends by her fantastic 
moods. 

She was a splendid rider, and most of her childhood’s days 
were spent in scampering about the country with her Shetland 
pony and Jack. 

Jack, otherwise Lord Dulchester, was the eldest son of the 
Earl of Chesham, whose estate was next to that of Sir Gilbert 
Harkness. Jack and Philippa were always together, and the wild 
young lady followed Jack into whatever scrapes he chose to lead 
her. She copied Jack’s manners and speech, and consequently 
became rather full of slang expressions. But the longest lane 
has a turning, and at length Sir Gilbert awoke to the fact that 
something must be done with his erratic offspring. He wrote to 
his married sister in London, and she promptiy suggested a French 
boarding-school. So one morning Miss Philippa was violently 
seized and sent into exile; at the same time her companion-in- 
mischief, Jack, went to Eton. When Miss Harkness returned 
from her Gallic exile, she found Jack unaltered, and he found her 
as jolly as ever (so he put it) Their positions, however, were 
altered, and instead of Philippa following Jack, Jack followed 
Philippa. He admired her as being the only girl who could ride 
straight across country and discuss horses in a proper way. 
Besides, he had known her such a long time that he had had 
plenty of opportunity of seeing any faults in her, and he had seen 
none. Having come to the conclusion that she was ‘ the jolliest 
girl he had ever met,’ he rode over one morning and promptly 
asked her to marry him, which Philippa as promptly refused, 
politely telling him not to be an idiot. But Lord Dulchester 
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persisted, and ultimately Miss Harkness—who really did like him 
—accepted him, and they were engaged. All the county ladies 
talked of her as ‘that misguided girl,’ and lamented that Sir 
Gilbert had not married again in order to give one of the female 
sex an opportunity to initiate Philippa into the intricacies of good 
breeding. They were horrified at her fast ways and strong ex- 
pressions, which even her French education could not eradicate. 
It was rumoured one time that she had actually smoked a whole 
cigarette, and Philippa had laughingly acknowledged the fact to a 
lady who questioned her about it. When she secured in Lord 
Dulchester the matrimonial prize of the county, the ladies loved 
her none the more, you may be sure. They accepted her as an 
unpleasant fact, and hoped she would improve in time. And the 
male sex liked Philippa because she was handsome and said witty 
things about her neighbours ; but it was generally acknowledged 
that she had a wild eye in her head, and would need breaking in, 
a task which they did not think Lord Dulchester capable of. 

That gentleman was a tawny-haired, clean-limbed son of 
Anak, who stood six feet, and could ride, shoot, and box better 
than any man in the county. 

He was good-looking and had a title, but no brains, and he 
adored Philippa. 

Miss Harkness withdrew her eyes from the remarkable face 
before her with an uneasy laugh, and introduced Lord Dulchester. 

‘You are going to stay to dinner, of course, Professor?’ said 
Sir Gilbert. 


The Professor bowed, whilst Philippa hurried away to dress for 
dinner. 

Jack followed soon to make himself a little decent, for the 
dress in which a man has done a hard day’s hunting is certainly 
not the most presentable for dining. 

The Professor was left alone with Sir Gilbert, and as he looked 
at him he thought : 

‘I wonder where the “ Giraldus” is ?’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Do you believe, sir, in metempsychosis ? 
Of course you don’t, but I can tell you, sir, 
He was a serpent ere he was a man. 


THERE is no more charming hour in the whole day than the 
dinner hour, and especially after a hard day’s hunting. At least 
so Lord Dulchester thought. In spite of his splashed hunting 
dress (which he had made as presentable as he could) he felt a 
sweet, lazy kind of happiness as he sat down at the dinner table. 

The white cloth, the hothouse flowers, the gleaming and 
antique silver and delicate china, all assembled under the soft light 
of rose-coloured lamps, made up a very pleasant picture, and Lord 
Dulchester felt at peace with all mankind. 

Beside him sat Philippa, dark and handsome in her rich dinner 
dress, as she toyed with her soup and discussed the day’s sport. 

At the head of the table sat Sir Gilbert, holding an animated 
conversation on books with the Professor, who was seated near 
him. 

Dulchester had taken a great dislike to the German, and set 
him down in his own mind as a charlatan, although what reason 
he had for doing so Heaven only knows. 

Perhaps the silvery fluency of the foreigner’s conversation, 
together with the mesmeric glances of his wonderful eye, helped 
him to the conclusion. 

At any rate, the presence of the Professor was to him the one 
discordant element of the evening. 

‘I am quite ashamed of my dress, Sir Gilbert,’ he said. ‘I 
wanted to go home and change it, but Phil would not let me.’ 

‘Of course not,’ retorted that young lady with a laugh, ‘ you 
would have arrived here about midnight.’ 

‘But I am sure you need not apologise so much,’ she went on 
merrily ; ‘ you have done the same thing plenty of times before, 
and each time you have excused yourself in the same manner. 
Why don’t you practise what you preach ?’ 

‘Because you won’t let me,’ said Jack with a laugh, coolly 
pouring himself out a glass of wine. 

‘You had good sport to-day?’ asked the Professor, fixing his 
piercing eyes on Jack. 

‘Slashing,’ replied that young man enthusiastically, setting 
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down his glass, which was half-way to his mouth, in order to give 
more freedom to his eloquence. 

‘You should have seen the spin the fox led us. We caught 
him this side of Masterton’s Mill. There was one beautiful 
hedge and ditch which half the field refused, but Miss Harkness 
cleared it like a bird, and I followed. I think we were neck and 
neck, Phil, across the next field,’ he added, addressing that young 
lady, who was listening with flashing eyes. 

‘ Rather,’ she answered vivaciously ; and ‘ by Jove, Jack, what 
a smash old Squire Damer came !’ 

‘Right into the middle of the ditch.’ 

‘He would insist on giving me the lead, and I did laugh when 
I saw him flying in the air like a fat goose.’ 

‘Serve him right,’ growled Jack, who did not think anyone 
had a right to give Miss Harkness a lead but himself. He’s too 
old for that sort of thing.’ 

‘Oh yes! You will knock off hunting when you reach his age, 
eh Jack?’ said Philippa sarcastically. 

‘Well, I won’t ride so many stone, at any rate,’ retorted Jack, 
evasively applying himself vigorously to his plate to prevent the 
possibility of a reply. 

Philippa laughed, and then began talking about some newly- 
imported mare with miraculous powers of endurance and speed 
ascribed to her. 

Jack responded enthusiastically, and their conversation became 
so * horsey’ as to be unintelligible, except to a Newmarket trainer 
or one of Whyte-Melville’s heroes. 

Meanwhile, the two scholars were holding an equally mystical 
conversation in the higher branches of knowledge on the other 
side of the table. 

At last the Professor, by skilful generalship, led the conversa- 
tion round to the subject dearest to his heart. 

‘You were going to tell me where you got the “ Giraldus,” ’ he 
said, carelessly playing with his glass. 

‘ Ah, yes,’ answered Sir Gilbert, leaning back in his chair. ‘ It 
was a most curious chance. I was greatly in want of bis works, 
but had not the least idea where to get them. I went up to 
London, to see my agent about looking through the Continental 
libraries for them, when one day I found out an old book-stall, kept 
by a man named Black.’ 

‘Yes ?’ interrogatively. 

‘ Well, he had it,’ replied Sir Gilbert, nodding his head, ‘ that 
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is, only the second volume. He said it had been brought from 
Germany by his son, who had lately died.’ 

‘But it is only the second volume.’ 

‘I wish I knew where the first was.’ 

‘I think I can satisfy your curiosity,’ said the German coolly, 
bending forward; ‘the first volume is in the library at Heidel- 
berg.’ 

‘Indeed!’ Sir Gilbert looked amazed. ‘How did the two 
volumes come to be separated ?’ 

‘The son of the book-stall keeper whom you mention,’ said the 
Professor, twisting a ring on his finger round and round, ‘ was a 
student at the Heidelberg University. He was a great admirer of 
the works of Giraldus, and leaving Heidelberg hurriedly, he carried 
it with him to England—that is, of course, the second volume 
only. I found the first by a mere chance in his lodgings.’ 

‘Why! were you looking for it ?’ asked Sir Gilbert. 

‘Yes,’ answered Brankel. ‘I wanted to illustrate a certain 
point to my class, which I was unable to do satisfactorily without 
the aid of Giraldus.’ 

‘IT must send this second volume back to Heidelberg,’ said the 
book-worm in a vexed tone, ‘ as it was taken from there.’ 

‘I don’t see it,’ replied the Professor calmly. ‘ Giraldus is a 
very obscure alchemist, and if you send the value of the book to 
the University, I dare say you can have the first volume also. 
By-the-by, Sir Gilbert, I think I omitted to tell you that I in- 
tend to stay in England for at least six months, and any assistance 
I can afford you I shall be most happy.’ 

‘Oh, thank you,’ answered the Baronet eagerly. ‘I shall be 
delighted to avail myself of it. Where are you staying ?’ 

‘ At present at an hotel in Launceston,’ answered the German, 
‘but I have taken a house near you, which I am about to fit up. 
I shall be established in it in about a week, and then you may 
expect to see me in your library pretty frequently.’ 

‘I shall be glad,’ said Sir Gilbert; ‘but where is the house 
you have taken ?’ 

‘It is called Wolfden,’ replied the Professor. 

‘ Wolfden ?’ exclaimed Philippa catching the name. ‘ «Are you 
going to live there, Professor ?’ 

‘Yes, why not ?’ he asked, rather amused at her sudden entry 
into the conversation. 

‘It is such a gloomy place,’ she answered, with a little nervous 
laugh, for those serpent eyes were fixed upon her, ‘and has not 
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been inhabited for the last twenty years, except by the ghost of 
the former proprietor, who hanged himself.’ 

‘Ghost ? Bah,’ said the Professor with a sneer, which wrinkled 
up the corners of his thin mouth. ‘I’m not afraid of that. This 
is the nineteenth century.’ 

‘Well, ghosts or no ghosts, I wouldn’t live there,’ replied 
Philippa gaily as she rose, ‘it’s extremely damp, and bad for the 
health.’ And with a bow she swept out of the door, which the 
Professor held open for her, for which civility he was rewarded by 
a frown from Lord Dulchester, who considered that as his special 
province. 

The two savants began to discuss, chemistry over their wine, 
so Lord Dulchester, after moodily toying with his glass for some 
minutes, rose and went off to the drawing-room in search of Miss 
Harkness. 

He found that young lady seated by the fire, staring dreamily 
into the heart of the red coals. 

He came forward, and, leaning his elbow on the mantel-piece, 
looked down on her with a smile. 

‘Dreaming, Phil ?’ he asked softly, as he looked into her face, 
ringed round with the flare of the fire. 

‘I was thinking of the Professor, Jack,’ she said abstractedly, 
leaning back and folding her hands. ‘Is he not a strange man ?’ 

‘I don’t like him,’ retorted Jack bluntly. ‘ 

‘Nor do I,’ she answered, ‘ but he has a very remarkable face : 
like Mephistofeles. I don’t read much poetry, but when I saw 
his eyes I could not help thinking they were like the witch’s in 
Cristabel—like a serpent’s.’ 

‘Does he stay here long?’ asked Dulchester, giving the fire a 
poke with the toe of his hunting-boot, and thereby causing the 
downfall of a fantastical castle of burning coal. 

‘ About six months,’ answered Philippa. ‘ Hand me the screen, 
Jack; you have made the fire so hot that it is scorching my 
face.’ 

Jack did so, and, kneeling down beside her, looked up in her 
face with a laugh. 

‘Let us put away all thought of this Professor, sweetheart,’ he 
said, catching her hand, ‘ and talk of something interesting.’ 

It must have been very interesting, for Sir Gilbert and the 
Professor, coming into the room half an hour afterwards, found 
them in the same position, with Philippa’s hand straying through 
Jack’s chestnut curls. 
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When discovered thus, Jack sprang to his feet with a growl, and 
became deeply interested in a picture hanging near him, while 
Miss Harkness directed her attentions to the Chinese pictorial 
representations on her screen. 

The Professor looked at them with a kindof half-sneer, which 
made Jack long to ‘ punch the beggar’s head,’ and then, at Philippa’s 
request, went to the piano, and began to play. Sir Gilbert was 
sound asleep in his arm-chair by the fire: Jack sat opposite him 
with his arm resting on his knee and his chin‘in his hand, staring 
at Philippa, who was flirting with her fan and staring into the 
fire. 

Away in the semi-darkness, sat the Professor at the piano, 
playing morceaua of Mendelssohn and Schubert. The situation 
truly ‘had its charm,’ as Jack thought; but again the presence 
of the German seemed an unsympathetic element. Besides, Jack 
did not care for soft music, and preferred the lusty hunting songs 
of Whyte-Melville to all the pathos and melody of the masters of 
music. 

Yet there was a kind of dreamy soporific tendency about the 
Professor’s playing which, at that time, seemed eminently satis- 
factory. 

Suddenly the Professor stopped playing, and began to speak. 

‘I will play a composition of my own,’ he said slowly. ‘It is 
called “ A Dream-phantasy.”’ 

He commenced to play again, beginning with a low crescendo 
of minor arpeggios in the bass, gradually ascending and becoming 
louder and more agitated, then changing the tempo and dreamily 
gliding into the swing and rhythm of a cradle-song, as if waves of 
sleep were softly closing over the head of the dreamer. 

Then with an introductory prelude of sharp, clear chords came 
a grand movement in march-time, with the thunder and tread 
of many feet, and the silver sound of trumpets drifting into"a 
sorrowful and pathetic melody, which seemed full of the*grief and 
pathos of death. 

A shower of silvery tones like the falling of summer rain on 
the sea, and then a wild, delicious waltz, fantastic and capricious 
as one of Chopin’s ethereal compositions. 

Then followed a beautifully smooth modulation with wondrous 
extended harmonies, and the player glided into’a quaint barcarolle, 
as if a boat were afloat on the breast of a calm summer sea, 
sailing towards the burning heart of the sunset, and drifting. 

‘By Jove! you know, Jack, I think the run to-day was the 
best of the season.’ 
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Philippa had been thinking for a long time before she delivered 
this eminently commonplace remark. 

The Professor thought that she was listening to his music, 
whereas her thoughts were far away with the red-coated field, with 
the gallant fox flying ahead. 

He shut down the piano with a crash, and rose to go. 

‘You will come over to-morrow,’ said Sir Gilbert, as he shook 
hands. 

‘Certainly,’ answered the Professor, with a smile. ‘ Good-night, 
Lord Dulchester ; you don’t come my way ?’ 

‘ No, I am going to ride home,’ answered Dulchester, who had 
no fancy for a talk with this foreigner. 

‘I will send the carriage with you, Professor,’ said Sir Gilbert, 
going to the bell. 

‘Thanks—no,’ returned the German, politely stopping him. 
‘I prefer to walk. Good-night once more, and good-night to you, 
Miss Philippa. I see you do not care much for good music.’ 

And with this parting shaft, the Professor bowed himself out, 
with his cold and sardonic sneer, leaving Philippa angry with her- 
self at having betrayed her thoughts so far, and Lord Dulchester 
with an unholy desire in his heart to ‘punch the foreign beggar’s 
head.’ 


(Te be continued.) 








